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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION 1s intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

ts not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


URTHER Education is in the news and some sectors of it, at 

least, are in the money. This would be a reasonable summary 

of the White Paper on Technical Education, the Ministry of 
Education Pamphlet on Evening Institutes, and the speech-making 
and other comment that has accompanied their publication. 

They are in the news because technological progress in other 
countries, underpinned by specialist education, threatens serious 
damage to our export trades. For a country that imports raw materials 
and food on our scale, that is nothing less than a threat to national 
survival. Whatever the secondary reasons for renewed concern for 
further education, this is surely the primary one and we shall do well 
to keep the fact in mind. 

All the more so because with this as a major premiss, paths can 
diverge quite sharply in considering the proper use of educational 
resources. There will be, on the one hand, those who will cry for 
concentration of effort on specific training related to vulnerable or 
promising industries and whose idea of training will be fact gather- 
ing in class-rooms, work-shops and laboratories, with all else, ‘frills’. 
On the other hand, some of us will assert that training in this limited 
sense does nothing to make plain the relation of personal effort to 
national crises; that it is altogether naive to believe that skill with a 

. micrometer gauge or a Geiger-counter is easily translated into 
understanding of the exchange parities between food and engineering 
products. We shall also say that it is important that a sizeable majority 
of the population shall in fact possess understanding of that kind and 


that if they do not, we are a very dubious kind of democracy. 
* * * 
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Why bring up these rather threadbare propositions again? We do 
so because the test of faith in this matter is not what is done when 
circumstances are deemed to be more favourable but what happens 
when resources are most strained. Do we regard the liberal character 
of ‘further education’ as something to be desired if and when we can 
afford it or as something essential to worth-while development of 
Colleges of Technology and of Further Education in exactly the 
same way that we claim it is for the universities? 

By this test the White Paper is not unduly encouraging. Certainly 
let us admit that its authors might properly hesitate to use an 
unfamiliar language too freely but the three paragraphs in the entire 
document that are directly relevant can only be called depressing. 
The reference to the necessity of ‘liberal studies’ has an appearance 
of being dragged in; so much so, indeed, that one wonders if it would 
have been there at all but for the favourable reception accorded in 
the last year to Liberal Education in a Technical Age. Libraries are 
reduced to the level of technical book provision and student amenities 
in general, to the supply of food. The danger is that nothing here 
safeguards us from a return to the atmosphere of Circulars 242 and 
245 if the economic climate worsens still more, and even {100,000,000 
to be spent on buildings (if, after all, Parliament will vote the money 
from year to year) would not compensate for that. 


* * * * * 


If all this seems ungracious it is partly because although Cassan- 
dra’s role is unpopular, it is also necessary—and, one hopes, possibly 
more effective in modern dress. Of course, it is a gain that further 
education should be recognised as a national necessity and not as a 
device for patching up defects of earlier education or for producing 
slightly déclassé professionals. But we have still far to go to make it a 
great democratising force instead of a device for widening the area 
of educational privilege without threatening its existence too severely. 

Perhaps one is drawn to the Evening Institute in its best modern 
guise because it is quite free from any cultural patronage, an undeni- 
able fact, whether fault, or not, of some other forms of adult educa- 
tion. Teachers in them do not appear as beings from another world, 
as some tutors in adult education apparently do to their students, 
judging from a very interesting pamphlet just released by the North- 
Western District of the WEA.* Perhaps it would be a fair statement 


* The Good Tutor, A Student View.—See Pamphlets and Reports. 
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of their complementary roles to say that the ‘Responsible Bodies’ help 
to lift a minority over the cultural colour bar, whilst the Institutes 
allow larger numbers to ignore it in the pursuit of less controversial 
objectives. Because in fact the characters and roles of Evening Insti- 
tutes differ so widely, we have passed on the job of comment on the 
Ministry’s recent pamphlet to four people with specially wide 
experience of them. 


* * * * * 


These generalities must not crowd out comment on some more 
practical activities: that, for instance, the Institute Annual Confer- 
ence will be held at the University College of North Staffordshire, 
Keele, from September 14th-16th, with the general theme of ‘Visual 
Influences in Adult Education’. Sir George Barnes will open on 
“Television and Adult Education’, and there will be discussion on a 
report from a working party of the Institute on ‘Museums in Adult 
Education’ which promises in a minor key to be as important as last 
year’s major theme 

Four fifths of the Summer 1956 edition of The Calendar of Resi- 
dential Short Courses has been sold at the time of writing, thanks to 
widespread notices in the press and a TV programme reference. It 
is still introducing many people to adult education for the first time. 

The re-publication of an abbreviated version of the 1919 Report, 
mentioned last quarter, is proceeding but for a familiar reason it will 
not be available until September. It will be on sale also in Canada and 
the U.S.A. and will be entitled Adult Education—a Design for 
Democracy (Max Parrish & Co. Ltd., London, for the sponsors, 153.). 

Under our own imprint in September also, will appear the third 
edition of Adult Education in the U.K.—A Directory of Organisa- 
tions—price 5s., postage, etc. 6d., per copy. 

These activities, with a continuing overflow of meetings and future 
plans from Liberal Education in a Technical Age, with the Library 
responding to Mr Alter’s skilled attention, with the decorators in 
and the summer visitor season upon us, put us en rapport with the 


" national situation of over-full employment. 


* * * * * 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education is using the fact of 
a 21st birthday to announce itself at home and abroad. In that time 
it has only had two Directors, Dr Edward Corbett and Dr Roby 
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Kidd, who have served the Association with quite outstanding zeal 
and capacity. But movements are apt to get the leadership they 
deserve and there is no doubt that this Association, financially weak 
and numerically small, has made a vital contribution to Canadian life 
in a time of immensely rapid change and development. Best known 
beyond Canada’s own borders are the radio programmes ‘Farm 
Forum’, developed by the CAAE in conjunction with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. But the Association has had a hand in 
promoting and extending every kind of educational and cultural 
opportunity for adults. Its leaders have never hesitated to borrow 
other people’s good ideas and they are continually acting as intel- 
lectual brokers and interpreters between U.K. and the U.S.A. If 
anyone needs evidence to support these claims, they will find it, 
coupled with some lively and forceful writing, in the pages of Food 
for Thought for which an order form is enclosed with this issue. 


— 


STUDY AND SERVICE 
by Pierre Edmunds 


Assistant to the General Secretary, National Adult School Union 


human life itself tends increasingly to be broken up into more 

or less separate parts. The ‘whole man’, whose perfect sym- 
metry was for so long the ideal of education, has been toppled from 
his wall; Humpty Dumpty-like he lies in fragments, each small 
piece with its convenient label—here, for example, is ‘work’, and 
here ‘thought’, and here ‘sex’, and here ‘culture’; and each piece is as 
brittle and useless as shattered eggshell. He is a lucky man nowadays 
whose life is a merely double one. 

It was inevitable that the same process should make itself felt in 
the field of education, which is at once a directive and a reflection of 
human life. For long enough now the situation has been causing 
anxiety among the king’s horses and the king’s men—as is shown 
by, for example, the present concern to bridge the gap between voca- 
tional and non-vocational studies. It may be helpful, therefore, to 
call attention to the record of a somewhat battered old irregular (so 
the Adult School Movement now appears to many) in preserving the 
unity of two important aspects of education, study and service. 

Such a reflection is occasioned by a survey which the Movement 
attempted last year (at the request of its National Council) in order 
to find out what and how much social service work is at present 
being done by Adult Schools and their members up and down the 
country. The replies received to the enquiry were inevitably incom- 
plete, but they did at least indicate the great variety of such work, 
as well as its quite considerable extent. Welfare work for old people 
and for orphaned children; hospital-visiting, and special care for 
the blind and the deaf and for spastics; prison-visiting and after-care, 
and one Adult School in a prison; practical concern for coloured 
workers in this country, as well as for lepers in Nigeria and refugees 


C) in: of the bad things about living in a divided world is that 


‘in Austria—these are some of the ways in which present-day Adult 


School members are carrying on that tradition of service which led 
The Times Educational Supplement to comment in 1940: 

‘If the WEA aims at applying knowledge to political but non- 
party ends, the adult schools aim to apply knowledge to Good 
Samaritan ends.’ 
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Examples of Adult School social service can be drawn from all 
parts of the country. In Leicestershire a comparatively new Women’s 
Adult School, formed some three years ago on a large new housing 
estate, has a rota of members who scrub out and generally prepare 
old people’s bungalows before new occupants move in; often the 
members also give a hand on moving day itself, and they have been 
known to make all the curtains, and to look after the old people in 
times of sickness. In Yorkshire an Adult School Guest House Com- 
mittee provides an annual holiday for ‘unwanted’ children from a 
nearby Home, complete with local members as ‘aunts and uncles’. 
Women members in Bristol maintain a leper in a Nigerian hospital. 

The present Adult School Statement of Aim—unofficial but 
accepted throughout the Movement—is probably unique in its 
explicit association of social service and adult education: 

‘Adult Schools are groups which seek on the basis of friendship 
to learn together and to enrich life through study, appreciation, 
social service and obedience to a religious ideal.’ 

There is, therefore, a particular interest about those ventures in 
social service which spring out of the more specifically educational 
programme of Adult Schools—a programme based, in most cases, 
on the Adult School Study Handbook, which annually provides 
study-notes on a wide range of subjects related to a common theme. 
A lively Mixed Adult School in London offers excellent examples of 
links between the Handbook studies and social service. A study in 
the 1949 book (A World of Persons) led to collaboration between the 
School and the Stepney Pacifist Service Unit: one group of School 
members visited a particular problem family every week for several 
years, cleaning the house, mending clothes and providing a little 
social life for a widower and his two little boys; another group spent 
two years helping with maladjusted boys; and some of the women 
members mended or replaced the clothes of a motherless family of 
six boys. These efforts received fresh impetus from the 1952 Hand- 
book (Living in Families), and this book led also to other work: in 
particular, groups of members began to go weekly to the local sani- 
torium to call on TB patients who had no families or friends to visit 
them. Studies on the colour problem, in the 1955 Handbook, led this 
same School, as well as many others, to take a special interest in 
coloured workers in this country; in some cases Adult School mem- 
bers have been teaching these coloured people to read and write— 
an interesting throwback to the original functions of Adult Schools. 
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Such stories could be multiplied almost indefinitely. They are an 
important part of the answer to those who ask if there is still a need 
for social service now that we have a Welfare State. Curiously 
enough, this sort of question was already being raised in Adult 
School circles a quarter of a century ago. In 1930 a writer in the 
Adult School magazine, One and All, began an article: 

‘A friend told me that “the day of social service is over”; that 
nowadays there is little or no need for the kind of personal service 
that was more common amongst Adult Schools at the end of last 
century.’ 

He went on to refute this view by listing some of the social service 
work being done by contemporary Adult Schools; a few years later 
he would have had an even stronger case, as the Schools developed 
their own contribution to the flood of personal service called forth 
by depression and unemployment. Now, as then, the final answer to 
those who question the need for, and the value of, social service 
would have to come from the reception end: the blind woman, the 
coloured man, the otherwise friendless hospital patient will bear 
witness that personal service—person-to-person service, what the 
1914 Adult School Social Service Handbook called “The Service of 
Compassion’—cannot be replaced by official schemes, even when the 
administrators of such schemes are themselves (as they so often are) 
moved by genuine, personal compassion for those they serve. 

In a great many Adult Schools, as elsewhere, regular collections 
are taken for “good causes’; but in general there is a healthy recogni- 
tion that collections can sometimes be a way of evading the challenge 
to personal service—except, of course, in cases where the money 
raised is subsequently administered personally by the members con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, there are certain fields in which personal ser- 
vice is virtually impossible for most people. In 1955 the Handbook 
entitled The Need for Roots included studies on displaced persons 
which aroused the practical concern of a great many Schools. As a 
result the National Adult School Union itself has ‘adopted’ one of 
the largest refugee camps in Austria. Late in the same year it sent 
two visitors out to the camp, and their subsequent appeal for {500 
over a period of several years has brought in nearly £1,200 in the 
first ten weeks. This money is being used to help refugee families 
from the camp to build their own homes in Austria. An attempt is 
being made to link each family helped with an Adult School in this 


‘country, thus bringing a slightly more personal element into the 
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scheme; and there is also a proposal to send a party of young Adult 
School members out to Austria next year for a work camp to help 
with the actual building. 

These examples are not provided with any wish to advertise the 
good works of Adult Schools and their members. At least one of the 
reasons for the incompleteness of the recent survey is to be found in 
the wholly commendable reply of one group of Schools that they 
didn’t want to let their left hand know what their right hand was 
doing, and so would not report. In many other cases Schools go on 
from week to week, year to year, carrying out social service without 
even recognising that term as applicable to their own work. The 
record is useful, however, as suggesting the extent to which the aim 
of linking study and service is being implemented in practice. 

The Adult School Movement does not regard social service as 
stemming only from those studies which are most obviously related 
to it—the type of study already mentioned. On the contrary, these 
studies only shape and direct an impulse towards service which 
should arise out of the whole field of liberal education, a field in 
which the Adult School Study Handbook makes, at however 
elementary a level, its own distinctive contribution. This aspect of 
the subject has important implications at a time when a natural desire 
to be objective and dispassionate seems almost to divorce liberal 
studies from social responsibility. Doubtless such a divorce would not 
be deliberately advocated by tutors, teachers or students, but 
marriages can, after all, crumble away through sheer neglect, through 
the absence of certain positive qualities—in this case, perhaps, a 
failure to bear in mind some of the implications of the subjects being 
studied, and to foster and guide any response to those implications. 

To say this is not to suggest that there should be a running com- 
mentary of moral exhortation in classes concerned with art, or litera- 
ture, or history, or even international affairs (though moral exhorta- 
tion itself has an honourable record in the history of teaching); it is 
rather to recognise that the success of an education which aims at 
developing the mind and the sensibilities must be measured at least 
in part by the extent to which the development finds expression in 
action. Without some such expression liberal education might 
become a sterile reflection of a culture itself increasingly barren. Few 
people, surely, are more pathetic than those who are acutely sensitive 
to human suffering as presented in art and literature, but whose 
maximum response to human need all around them is a well- 
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phrased letter to the New Statesman. Although, fortunately, there is 
a difference between the practice of cruelty and the omission of 
kindness, their attitude brings to mind the well-known passage in 
which Bertrand Russell describes the effect of a performance of The 
Trojan Women on an audience in 1919: 

‘There was hardly a dry eye in the theatre, and the audience 
found the cruelty of the Greeks in the play hardly credible. Yet 
those very people who wept were, at that very moment, practising 
that very cruelty on a scale which the imagination of Euripides 
could never have contemplated.’ 

The cruelty in question lay in condonation of the policies of the 
victorious Allies; the fact that it was at one remove throws into 
greater relief the failure of imagination involved. If, in fact, there 
should be some natural connection between our sensibilities and our 
behaviour, it is not exactly reassuring to find one of our own more 
widely-read dramatic critics commending one of the most painful 
plays of our time in the words: ‘It will be a conversational necessity 
for many years to have seen Waiting for Godot.’ Suppose that, after 
all, dispassion and objectivity simply produce a new set of (highly 
sensitive) people passing by on the other side. 

In the Adult School social service, as well as study and apprecia- 
tion, is held up as a means of learning together and of enriching life. 
The woman scrubbing out the old people’s bungalow and the woman 
studying (and appreciating) a poem by Dylan Thomas are both seen 
as undergoing an educational process; and, what is more important, 
they may be one and the same woman, regarding these exacting but 
otherwise dissimilar activities as part of her membership of the same 
educational group. This association of study and service enriches 
both. An Adult School which has made a habit of it brings a fresh 
awareness to further studies. Social, and even international, problems 
are no longer considered entirely in abstract terms, but with full 
reference to the human experience which they involve—and if that 
sometimes results in a concentration on the trees at the expense of 
the wood, this may at any rate be less undesirable than the contrary 
and rather more common error. Similarly, the universality of great 
art is pointed by, and in turn illuminates, the daily experience of men 
and women around us. Moreover, when such service is undertaken 
by members jointly, it helps to bind the School itself together. This 
factor is of particular importance in the Adult School Movement, 
where membership tends to be a much more permanent matter than 
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in the case of (for example) the WEA class. This semi-permanent 
membership has, in fact, many serious disadvantages, but it does at 
least mean that, over a number of years, members can grow together 
into any particular piece of social service and by so doing strengthen 
the whole framework of their School. 

The group aspect of social service is an extremely important one. 
Not all who pass by on the other side do so willingly or deliberately. 
Many of them would welcome opportunities of service if these were 
pointed out to them; or, more important, if they felt that they had the 
corporate support of a group in what they attempted to do; or, most 
important of all, if they knew that any particular piece of service— 
hospital-visiting, for example—was likely to be carried out with a 
congenial companion. It is immeasurably more difficult to serve 
alone. 

It is probably not possible to provide opportunities of corporate 
social service within the average adult education class, with its fixed 
term and its specific field of study. Nevertheless, tutors of such classes 
might perhaps be more alert than they sometimes are to discern and 
foster spontaneous stirrings towards service on the part of their 
students. Doubtless it is in classes on current affairs that such stirrings 
will be most obvious and most easily provided for. The keen tutor 
in such subjects will be able without much difficulty to put his 
students into touch with other local groups whose practical social 
work is fairly clearly related to these interests. Such guidance may 
be more acceptable and more fruitful if the tutor himself is engaged 
in some such work—if, in short, he can offer an example as well as 
an address. But, as already suggested, studies in the arts also can 
(and should) develop that attitude of mind and heart in which 
service of human need seems their natural extension. (Indeed there 
is ancient support for the view that even the study of astronomy leads 
to a concern with the human predicament.) Because in this latter field 
the process is a more subtle one, taking place perhaps at deeper levels 
and consequently at slower pace, it is more difficult to discern it and 
certainly more difficult to provide for it. One practical possibility 
may be mentioned. Might not WEA Branches make the experiment 
of carrying out some piece of local service, in which interested mem- 
bers from various classes could collaborate? Perhaps some Branches 
already do this. If so. they will have discovered that social service is 
at least as rewarding as socials as a means of drawing ¢*ie'r members 
more closely together. 
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‘As a means’; throughout this article stress has been laid on social 
service as a means to an end, whether that end be the fuller education 
of the member or the greater unity of the group. It needs to be added 
that, in the usual way of such things, these desirable effects are most 
fully achieved when they are not the primary motives. A member of 
the London Adult School whose example has been quoted puts this 
point quite plainly: 

‘No service has been done with the object of enriching the 
educational life of the School, but simply because of a desire to 
“go in and help”. However, it has resulted, as one would expect, 
in an enlargement of experience of people, their backgrounds and 
the conditions in which they live, which may be—I suppose, is— 
educational. It has certainly strengthened and unified the group.’ 
A recent American writer on ‘The Uses of a Liberal Education’ 

has helpfully reminded us that: 

“To educate a human mind is not merely to add something to it, 
but to do something to it. It is to transform it at a vital point, the 
point where its secret ends reside.’ 

The Western tradition of education has assuredly aimed at some 
such transformation. The Christian has spoken of education of the 
whole man, including education of his will, whence action proceeds. 
The Humanist has been less direct in his approach, yet our most 
notable contemporary humanists remind us by their own examples 
that humanitarianism has been one of the finest flowers of 
Humanism. To some modern educationists it may seem presumptu- 
ous to claim that the Adult School Movement is in the main stream 
of the Christian-Humanist tradition—almost as unexpected as was 
the selection of a Samaritan as an example to a Jewish lawyer. Never- 
theless, in aim at least, and in more of their practice than is sometimes 
realised, the Adult Schools preserve a conception of education as one 
whole, directed to the whole man. Because of this the Movement 
may be a Good Samaritan in an even wider and more fundamental 
sense: binding up the man who has been wounded and broken, and 
bearing him <!owly forward. Horses and horsemen may be on their 
vtay; meanwhile the mule plods on. 
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THE MINISTRY AND EVENING INSTITUTES— 
A QUARTET OF COMMENTS 


I. 


‘The central problem of the evening institute is that of improving 
the standard of work within each class. Very largely, this is a matter 
of making the teachers more effective as teachers’ (page 44).* If this 
is not one of the Ministry’s most unsettling pamphlets, it does contain 
a lot of sound and practical advice which, if taken up, should help to 
solve this central problem. The preface claims no more for it than 
that. The pamphlet takes the evening institutes as they are and 
suggests how they could do their present work more effectively. 

Those who work as I do for one LEA can rarely know much of 
the broader national picture. | can only say that the cap fits well 
enough the evening institutes I happen to know. Considering their 
circumstances, the surprise is that they are as good as they are, not 
that they are not better. Those who have charge of them or teach in 
them are almost all in full-time work, and do so by way of ‘overtime’, 
and as amateurs rather than professionals. The problems of the dual 
use of school buildings are consistently underrated and consistently 
solved somehow. Good teachers of children need not, at the end of a 
workiag day, succeed with adults, but surprisingly many do, as also 
do the many who are not professional teachers. The success of even- 
ing institutes is certainly due in part to the keenness of students who 
are prepared to put up with much, including physical discomfort, 
to get what they want. 

I am sure that, as the Pamphlet suggests, the corporate life of an 
institute is something to be facilitated as a by-product of sound 
standards of work, rather than pursued as an end in itself. Chapter 2 
is useful in suggesting lines along which authorities might think 
when considering the Ministry’s suggestions of a year ago regarding 
the building of new schools which are to be used in the evening. 
Another immediate need is for the Head of an evening Institute to 
have time during the day to give to this work. In general, a very 
modest outlay of capital and maintenance expenditure could often 
make a critical difference. 


* Evening Institutes, Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 28 (HMSO, 3s.). 
14 
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The chapters on various aspect of work are practical and should 
help to inspire teachers. The best are perhaps those on Women’s 
Subjects and Handicrafts. The pamphlet says well some things which 
need saying. Of Women’s Subjects, ‘the purpose throughout will be to 
ensure that the student grows progressively less dependent upon the 
teacher and progressively more able to plan and complete the work 
she has set herself to do. Of Physical Education, ‘the important factor 
is that a class provides instruction and training.’ 

I would question the pamphlet’s apparent assumption that the 
work of the Responsible Bodies does not and should not encroach on 
the evening institute—though, surprisingly, the evening institute is 
the place for developing a general interest in science, Evening insti- 
tutes would be (and sometimes are) enriched by the presence in them 
of adult education classes of Responsible Bodies; and, under good 
tutorship and sensible support, the developrnent of some evening 
institutes into something not unlike adult education centres, with a 
fair range of conventional adult education wor!: included, seems 
tenable and attainable. 

On two questions the pamphlet is silent. One is the importance to 
the community of a body of mainly adult students doing the things 
usually done in evening institutes, There are those who question this 
and object to what they call subsidising people’s hobbies from the 
rates. Such criticisms are aimed not primarily at the low standards 
of some classes, but at the principle of non-vocational evening classes. 
The Minister came close to identifying herself with this view in 
Circular 242. One would have welcomed some positive indication 
that the Ministry regarded ‘recreative’ classes, if of sound standards, 
as of more than dubious legitimacy, instead of the slightly avuncular 
attitude which is sometimes suggested in the pamphlet. 

Secondly, there is sometimes the practical question whether a class 
should be held in an evening institute or a major establishment. 
Ought evening institutes to be developed for their own sake, or 
should they be established only when a major establishment is too 
distant or too full to house the evening classes? In the ones I know 
pest, where there are more small or medium sized ‘major’ establish- 
ments than usual, I would be inclined to have as few rather than as 
many evening institutes as possible, and to emphasise the need for 
quality and standards. Here, as so often in further education, quality 
and economy go hand in hand. Sound standards are made far more 
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difficult if there are unnecessarily many institutes open for an 
unnecessary number of evenings a week. 


(C. Chenevix-Trench, Assistant Education Officer, Kent.) 


Il. 


The hope, expressed in the Preface, that the pamphlet wil! ‘help 
education authorities, principais and teachers’ is proba‘sly justi- 
fed in the case of che ‘smaller local eveni: «= institute’ which the 
pamphlet ‘ha: in mind’, particularly in those areas whcre evening 
insaitutes have only been started within the last ten years’. useful 
ness to the more strom jly develeved areas is largely con Sner to such 
encouragement 2s the people concerned may gethsr from the fact 
that their Muvemen: has een thought wort!v of a pamphict. 

“napters 3-0 contain much useful ecvics on, acceptable 
criticism of, the provision of the basic sudjects. It would doubtless be 
a very long task ‘to mention all the kinds of class thet maw be found 
in evening institutes’, but, by cutung ou: platitudes aad repetitions, 
time and space might have been usefuliy occupied in providing a 
comprehensive list of subjects offered in evening iustitutes some- 
where; and such a list would be of vse in stimulating new ideas in 
those workers in the service who may have exhausted their own. 

The advice given in the chepte: on ‘Corporate Life’ cannot be 
whole-heartedly accepted; and a warning of frustration must be 
given to any about to indulge in this dream, particularly if their work 
is in a fairly large institute in an industrial city. In such an institute 
there is always much corporate life, but it arranges itself in smaller 
groupings than the whole, usually by subject interest; and it is not 
necessarily desirable, nor indeed is it possible, to expect the mass of 
students to be incorporated in a student body, particularly for the 
purposes mentioned by the writer of this chapter. It is silly to say that 
‘before any development takes place it is desirable that a students’ 
association should be formed with a properly elected committee 
which will survey the whole work of the evening institute, advise on 
the planning of the evening programme, etc., etc... . ” And again, 
‘Through the committee of the students’ association the wise princi- 
pal will tactfully direct the work of the institute and guide the 
development of social activities.’ No! The writer of this chapter lets 


the side down badly. Let us rather have a full-blooded principal who 
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is an ‘individual’ with a ‘will’ of his own and plenty of ‘caprice’. Let 
us think of him as ‘a man eesily accepted by adults, yet one who can 
lead his fellow-men . . . ab'e to develop interests as they appear, and 
to sustain those that are wvell-established, making his institute a 
lively centre of education in its fullest sense’. This is good stuff. 

‘Students come of their own free will to study the subjecis of their 
choice.’ (Incidentally, authorities do more to attract thera than merely 
putting ‘modest notices in the local newsparers’.) Mos: of *hem 
attead on one evening each week, which generaliy means chat they 
cam spare one evening. A.tuli students, in particuias, have their 
ucs of home. ond affiliatic: 5, for suc .al others ressons, to churches, 
chepels, clus: ete. The Conmon Room, where there is one, and che 
pre-class tee, or the mid-evesing break (which is very iscful) encovr- 
age a iveiiny of belonging to the institute rather char. merely to a 
smal! group. A stronger corperate fecliag can be engendered in 
suita’ ile units by constitucing such classes a3 Art, Drarna, Singing, the 
Writing of Eaglic!, ‘a Orchestva, erc. as clubs, circles or societies 
with their own officers and a large measure of internal management; 
and there is never any Jearth of ad hoc help in stewarding a concert, 
producing a magazine or stagiig an exhibition. Notice may be drawn 
to the fact that it is desirable to have a corporate staff, and the annual 
or terminal staff meeting is helpful for this purpose. 

Disappointment may well be felt that the pamphlet does nothing 
to expunge the fallacy that evening institutes are an inferior part of 
Further Education. Leok at the following in juxtaposition. 

(a) “The complementary need for part-time educ:tion in non-voca- 
tional studies at an advanced ‘evel has also been met by evening 
classes but these have . . . for long been organised by the extra-mural 
departments of universities and by the Workers’ Educational 
Association.’ 

(4) ‘There are also large numbers of people, for whom the urge to 
continue their schooling has little force, and there are others who have 
little incentive to improve their skill at their employment . . . To meet 
their needs, evening institutes have always provided non-vocational 
‘classes . . . there have often been doubts as to whether these can 
rightly be considered to be education at all.’ 

The fact is, of course, that the student body of the evening insti- 
tutes includes large numbers of men and women—surgeons, doctors, 
business executives, mothers, skilled engineers, clergymen, head 
teachers, and the like—who have achieved the peak in their profes- 
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sions and callings. And who is to say that the making of a good 
quality coffee table, eiderdown or dress provides a less advanced 
educational experience than attendance at a, maybe half-understood, 
sessional or short-sessional course in economics, psychology or the 
symphonies of Sibelius? The interesting chapter on The Changing 
Evening Institute does, happily, recognise (as Plato did) that ‘the 
whole range of arts and crafts, music and drama . . . can be a 
powerful educational force’. 

The marvel of the matter is that evening institutes generally have 
achieved their purpose while existing at the poverty-line in Further 
Education. If there is sometimes difficulty in finding the right 
teachers (as is indicated in several of the chapters) it is not surprising 
in view of the comparatively low scales of salaries which may be 
offered for part-time teaching. 

The massive achievement of evening institutes nationally is a 
tribute to the altruism which animates and sustains teachers and 
principals in this service, as well as to the improving quality of the 
work. 

Finally, it must be stated that the use of the word ‘subsidies’ by 
the Minister in connection with a branch of the Education Service is 
unfortunate; and, in view of the demands on staffs and students 
expressed in the pamphlet, and which will find hearty endorsement 
from workers in this field, the analogy of payment for a seat at a 
cinema is strangely out of place. 


(Oscar Farrant, Adult Education Organiser, Leicester.) 


Ill. 


We have become accustomed, since the war, to a new style Ministry 
of Education publication, attractively coloured, illustrated and set 
out; ‘Evening Institutes’ seems to have stumbled after the first hurdle. 
It is pleasantly bound with a cover which does not repel and has, I 
believe, some meaning for evening students. But attractiveness ceases 
at that point. It may be cheaper to collect the photographs together 
and put all 12 in the middle of the booklet, but it certainly makes it 
less interesting. It may also be difficult to reproduce good photo- 
graphs, but I find the ‘Evening Institutes’ photographs not only difh- 
cult to see but the subjects uninspiring and in some instances, an 
atmosphere about the scene which is depressing. 


A QUARTET OF COMMENTS 1g 


One hoped that this booklet might have found many readers 
amongst those unaccustomed to regular study of official documents. 
Among the 2/3rds of the non-professional part-time teachers in 
evening institutes there must be many whose interests are practical 
rather than literary. If this had been accepted by the compilers of the 
book, it might have been more readably set out. The language, in 
most chapters, is the jargon of the teacher’s text-book, Chapter 3 
being a particularly serious offender, although Chapters 6 and 10 are 
among the most useful and encouraging parts of the pamphlet. 
Evening institutes, to succeed, are having to accept methods of 
advertising and popularising their wares in such a way as to compete 
with alternative attractions. This might well have been a guiding 
principle in the drawing up of the book. The Ministry’s Inspectors 
see enough evidence of well-written and well-produced brochures 
advertising evening classes, for them to take a cue for their own 
publication, even if it is only teachers they are approaching. 

The preface suggests that the booklet is directed to local education 
authorities, principals and teachers and, presumably it is designed to 
popularise and extend evening institute work. To local education 
authorities and to many principals it will say little that is new and 
that will not be said in a very stimulating way. There will be princi- 
pals of smaller institutes in small towns and rural areas who will not, 
perhaps, have considered the possibilities of the evening institute as 
seriously as have full-time principals and others. Here, then, is an 
opportunity to inspire them by painting a vivid picture of a successful 
institute where the teaching is effective, the staff is aware of its 
responsibilities, where there is evidence of an active corporate life and 
where the full resources of the day school are at the disposal of the 
evening institute. This is a picture which is by no means rare, but 
which is blurred by the lack of understanding among the general 
public and a lack of sympathy within organised education. 

There is apathy, indifference and opposition towards the evening 
institute, but one knows that there is at least a small body of luspectors 
at the Ministry who believe in the value of this institution. Why have 
they failed to breathe the life of their enthusiasm into this pamphlet ? 
Where is the spark which should set alight the beacon to direct the 
small institute in an Essex village, or the classes meeting in an 80-year 
old school building in Birmingham? 

Very properly there is emphasis throughout the book on what the 
teacher can and should do and how an understanding of students 
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and the purpose of the work can contribute to the success of the 
evening institute. As such, it recalls the Board of Education’s classic 
Handbook of Suggestions, but in this latter publication, it was clear 
who was being directed; in ‘Evening Institutes’ there is a tone of 
mild encouragement towards anyone who may be interested. But 
sometimes this rather distant and academic help lapses into a tone of 
near-despair when the difficulties facing teachers and principals are 
mentioned. 

It is understood that this pamphlet has undergone a long period of 
gestation—but one might almost have thought it to be a premature 
child, except that its statistics are out of date. Perhaps the difficulties 
which face evening institutes also faced their new patrons and the 
attempts at strangulation which appear to have taken place left a 
rather weakly infant which does not demonstrate any of the virility 
and promise of hardihood which have appeared in other Ministry 
publications. 

The circulation of such a booklet is unikely to be wide but there 
was a hope that purchase might be encouraged by a reduction in price 
to the point at which many people would buy. A recent gathering of 
some 140 of the keenest teachers in evening institutes in a large city 
saw the sale of only 40 copies, despite sales pressure from interested 
parties. 

Where, then, is the book to find its market? Education offices, 
principals and a few teachers will take some, but it is so innocuous 
that it will not even have the virtue of arousing interested controversy 
as did the White Paper on Technical Education. Many of the 
Ministry’s other publications have been sufficiently interesting to 
appeal to a wider general public. It is feared that a look inside this 
book will only serve to confirm the uninformed opinion that evening 
institutes are dull, ill-lit, uninspiring places which have not become 
any more exciting over the past 25 years. 


(T. A. Hempstock, Assistant Education Officer, Manchester.) 


IV. 


Local Authorities vary enormously in the support and encourage- 
ment they give to their evening institutes. There is now ample 
evidence that given good conditions and enlightened leadership even- 
ing institutes are capable of making a remarkable contribution, 
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educationally aid socially, to the lives of local communities. Even so I 
believe that their potential for development—both in the dimension 
and in the range and quality of their work—has nowhere yet been 
fully exploited. 

We are all conscious of the needs of our time—for an antidote to 
passive recreation and vicarious thrills; for a counterblast to mass 
influences which tend to dominate opinion and taste; for the forma- 
tion of critical and responsible self-governing groups. Significant 
victories have already been won by certain evening institutes which 
have consciously addressed themselves to these tasks. Previous post- 
war pamphlets issued by the Ministry have sought to excite and 
stimulate. Pamphlet No. 8 issued in 1947, sounded a note of urgency 
and challenge. One felt justified in hoping, therefore, that when the 
Ministry did pay a belated tribute to the work of evening institutes it 
would be in such terms as would inspire imaginative development. 
That such development is needed there can be little doubt. 

Recent reports on the problems confronting adolescents make a 
monotonous plea for the establishment of County Colleges yet any 
objective assessment of the economic issues involved makes it clear 
that there is a very poor prospect indeed that day continuation educa- 
tion will be made compulsory in time to affect children being born 
today. Youth Service is unlikely to cater effectively for more than an 
important minority of the adolescent population. That evening insti- 
tutes could and should be directed to immediate problems needs no 
argument and there are institutes to demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished. 

In the field of adult education it would be possible to refer to 
examples of evening institutes which have become the most vital 
social organisations in their locality. One could refer to instances of 
highly developed student government; of drama groups which pro- 
vide ‘little theatre’ and choral and instrumental musical groups which 
offer a valued service of concerts in areas otherwise deprived of ‘live’ 
music and theatre. I think of the evening institute drama group which 
took its production of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ on a German 


‘tour and paid its considerable expenses by a series of worthy produc- 


tions in its hore town, or the countless exhibitions in which painting, 
pottery, and impeccable craftsmanship have been displayed to people 
living far from museums and art galleries. 

It is true that there is much that is mundane and uninspired in 
evening institutes generally and that until the ‘sights are raised’ and 
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a balance is restored there is no good reason to hope for a large scale 
growth. The authors of the pamphlet might well have given a lead. 
They have, however, set themselves a more modest aim. They speci- 
fically confine themselves to the work of smaller local evening insti- 
tutes and frankly admit that as these institutions have bred no 
educational revolution in the past they do not expect them to do so in 
the future, The pamphlet is an example of unexceptionable reporting 
by critical and yet sympathetic observers. For this reason it is disap- 
pointing to those who had hoped for inspiration and a call for advance. 
The photographs which illustrate the pamphlet typify its general 
approach. None of those which give a glimpse of the school environ- 
ment show anything of the splendidly designed new secondary 
schools in which an increasing number of evening institutes are being 
housed. While it is true that far too many institutes still struggle in 
dismal surroundings under makeshift conditions, every year an 
increasing number enjoy excellent amenities in well designed brightly 
decorated halls, refectories and practical rooms of great variety. 

Perhaps one of the most depressing aspects of this publication is 
the suggestion by the Minister that success is not a question of 
increased expenditure from public funds. This is reinforced by the 
statement on page 2 that for some classes the fees may be as much 
as {2 and ‘enough to make the class financially self-supporting’. The 
fact is, of course, that classes can only be made completely self-sup- 
porting, at a fee within the means of any average body of students, 
provided that the numbers are large. The Ministry’s policy in the 
matter of certain recreational classes, for example, has already ensured 
that these classes can be offered only in the larger urban centres of 
population. While it is entirely conceded that students can and 
should afford to pay a fee which guarantees their serious interest in 
the work of the institutes it is quite unrealistic to talk of further 
education classes being financially self-sufficient. 

If evening institutes are to become, as they certainly can, vital 
centres both of education and community activity, stern efforts must 
be made to restore and maintain a proper balance in their pro- 
grammes. A deliberate policy of attracting adult male students, for 
example, is imperative and the pamphlet is by no means as helpful 
on this matter as it might have been. Possibly more important is the 
need to reduce the accent on classes with a purely practical and 
recreational purpose. We live in a perplexed age and no one can be 
satisfied with the deplorably small minority now prepared to study 
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matters of the greatest moment in politics, economics, philosophy 
and religion. While it is perfectly true that these subjects of study 
are normally regarded as being within the special field of the responsi- 
ble bodies, it is surely pure defeatism to accept with resignation the 
present position. Evening institutes have demonstrated that they are 
capable of attracting large numbers of students. I also firmly believe 
that when they have secured their interest and loyalty, they can do 
much to widen their interests and lead them to more searching study. 

If these things are to be achieved, however, two things must be 
accepted. First, nothing should be done which may weaken the 
institutes’ power to attract a wide cross-section of the community 
into membership even if, initially, such membership is restricted to 
purely recreational groups. Secondly, it would be disastrous if the task 
of leading a minority into more exacting channels of study were to be 
rendered still more difficult by an unenlightened fee policy. 

It is obvious that the pamphlet contains a sensible and generally 
accurate description of ‘average’ evening institutes as they now exist. 
It is carefully written by people who know the Institutes, have a 
warm regard for their work and can advise with authority on prob- 
lems of organisation and teaching technique. It is not in any sense a 
summons to action and it reveals no appreciation that the evening 
institute is possibly the most generally adaptable of all educational 
institutions and the one which can, for the smallest additional cost, 
contribute most to the solution of some of our present problems. 


(J. M. Hogan, Assistant Education Officer, Yorkshire, 
' West Riding.) 
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LANGUAGE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
by John Levitt 
Staff Tutor, Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 


|: this essay I outline a syllabus with which I have been experi- 
menting in the last session or two. Other, better-qualified tutors 
are almost certainly working on similar lines, but I know little of 
what they may be doing. If this outline, which is offered as a target 
for criticism and not as a prototype to be copied, results in their 
telling me, I shall be grateful. In that case it will have had the 
additional result of opening discussion on a subject which is perhaps 
going to have an increasing importance in liberal adult education. 

The subject is language. Not, particularly, the English language, 
nor the French, German, Italian, or Russian, but language in general. 
It is a subject which at present is receiving much attention, from 
psychologists, communications engineers, anthropologists, philoso- 
phers, semanticists, and literary critics. An intelligent adult who 
makes an effort to keep abreast of the ‘Pelicans’ is certain to be aware 
of this, but is likely to be puzzled at the same time, for the ‘language’ 
which is the concern of one specialism seems to be something quite 
different from that of another. He may feel a need for something 
which will link these specialisms together, and relate them to his own 
experience of words and people. This sort of linkage, of course, is one 
of the traditional tasks of adult education. 

Whether he feels it or not, there certainly is such a need. “There is 
room for a very interesting work,’ said Gibbon, in a footnote, ‘which 
should lay open the connection between the languages and manners 
of nations’; and one can think of no subject so intimately involved 
with every aspect of human life as this; nor for that matter, any 
subject so much the playground of prejudice and pedantry. 

The difficulties experienced by the hypothetical intelligent adult 
invoked above would not, it seemed to me, be entirely due to the 
intrinsic difficulty of the books offered him. A good deal of his 
trouble would come from the absence in his experience of any basic 
body of facts about language to which the more specialised conclu- 
sions of the critics, philosophers and cyberneticists could be related. 
Now, there is in fact such a corpus of knowledge; since the science of 
general linguistics emancipated itself from that of philology towards 
the end of last century a great deal has been done in it. The trouble 
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is that such works as Bloomfield’s Language, Gray’s Foundations of 
Language, Entwistle’s Aspects of Language and the many lucid 
writings of Otto Jespersen are little known to the layman. What is in 
them ought to be known better. 

With this idea in mind, I devised a syllabus suitable to occupy a 
session’s work with a WEA group of which all the members were 
experienced students. Obviously, the year’s work should fall into 
two parts: 


an introduction to the subject of language in general taking the 
larger share of available time; and 

a series of particular studies of special and recently-developed 
aspects. 


In addition to the understanding of the subject which I wished 
to create, I hoped that two other results might also follow: 


that through systematic study of a subject which had been created 
by traditional procedures of exact scholarship, the minds of the 
students might themselves gain in exactness (this is the general 
hope of all adult education tutors); and 

that by facing at each meeting some aspect of the functioning of 
language, they might gain discrimination in the use of words, 
experience of their power and knowledge of their many-sidedness. 


I realised that the chief danger I should be running would be that 
of superficiality. The subject is wide, and many of its branches might 
better serve to expose the tutor’s ignorance than to reduce the 
students’. Moreover, I had been warned when an undergraduate that 
a study of general linguistic theory was valuable only if founded upon 
a detailed grasp of at least two (and preferably more) particular 
languages. The advice was sound; and I could not claim even now to 
have fulfilled the preliminary qualification, Nevertheless, although 
to recognise a risk is not thereby to avoid it, I found ways of arming 
myself against self-reproach. The subject was, I thought, so 
important that even superficial treatment was better than nothing— 
and with an adult class, the members of which it would obviously 
be impossible to lead into general linguistics by the route of com- 
parative philolegy, the alternative to the course I was projecting was 
in fact nothing. Moreover, my treatment of the subject wou! not be 
purely abstract. My examples would have to be chosen as far as 
possible from English, and though the course would not be a 
systematic study of the history of English, there could easily be 
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offered enough grist to give ballast. (I was encouraged by the timely 
publication of Prof. Potter’s excellent Pelican book, Our Language. 
It handled the facts of English in the context I was seeking; it would 
present no di‘ficulties to the class; and it could be read during the 
course and help the students fill my inevitable gaps.) 

* * * * * 


Four things had to be achieved as early in the course as possible: 


First, students had to be disabused of the governess’s attitude to 
language; any preoccupation with ‘correctness’ would be irrele- 
vant. If a speech-form is used, however ‘bad’, or a word’s meaning 
altered, however regrettably, material is offered for investigation, 
not for condemnation. In teaching children to talk in a socially- 
approved fashion, the school-teacher must, of course, use edicts 
and sanctions; language-manners are like table-manners. But the 
attitude of mind required in my course was that of the anthro- 
pologist who records manners rather than of the etiquette-book 
author who judges them. 

Secondly, students had to be familiarised with the idea of 
change. When as children we learn our own or a foreign language, 
we are given fixed rules and categories for it; we tend to think of a 
language as a static system, and departures from the system. are 
labelled ‘errors’. This is merely a pedagogic convenience. All 
languages, as long as they continue to be spoken, are perpetually 
changing—in grammar, vocabulary, sound, and sense. 

Thirdly, the intimate connection between language and social 
life had to be demonstrated and finally the easy assumption that 
there is only one ‘real’ purpose or use of language whether ‘the 
communication of information’, “emotional expression’, or any- 
thing else, had to be dispelled; together with its corollary that all 


other uses are mis-uses. 


The topic of slang was the one which seemed most suitable for 
these purposes. Showing that standard language has past and present 
debts to slang would suggest that an attitude of stern disapproval on 
the part of students was not very valuable; no variety of speech 
changes as rapidly, at least in vocabulary; the fact that so many 
varieties of slang are discernible, and that each is associated with a 
recognisable social sub-group, would point to the connection of 
language with the social structure; and the wide range of purposes 
served by slang would help to dispel the fallacy of ‘the one real 
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function’ of language. This last point is important, and because 
most students of slang have hitherto been merely collectors, with the 
result that the actual functioning of slang is still comparatively little 
understood, I am tempted to amplify it. Mature slang is far removed 
from clear, concise, unornamented English of the type recommended 
by text-book writers. A thread of simple information, anecdote or 
argument is embellished in slang by layers of rococo ornament, and 
the key ideas of the discourse may well be disguised beneath 
apparently irrelevant and elaborate images. (To die, equals ‘to go for 
a Burton’, ‘to kick the bucket’, ‘to buy it’, ‘to go West’, etc.) The 
ornament seems to have these functions at least, and perhaps others: 
to act as a badge of membership of the group possessing the slang, 
distinguishing the ignorant outsider from the adept who knows what 
it all means (thieves’ slang, or cant, shows this most clearly); to assist 
the group to realise its identity, by referring frequently to familiar 
ideas and experiences (the amount of technical jargon in soldiers’ 
slang, for instance, shows this); by extravagent euphemism, to 
neutralise the impact of ideas which threaten the well-being of the 
group (for instance, the range of euphemisms for ‘policeman’ in cant; 
nicknames of schoolmasters in schoolboy slang; comic euphemisms 
for death in soldiers’ slang, and in the more diffused general slang 
vocabulary also); and, in general, to stimulate moods and attitudes 
which more positively assist the sense of well-being. In easy conversa- 
tion within a slang group, we see at its most obvious the features of 
what Malinowski called ‘phatic communion’—that is, the sort of 
discourse in which it is more important to be talking than to be saying 
anything in particular. 

It was appropriate next to illustrate in the standard language these 
various points brought out in the study of slang, for between the two 
there is a difference of degree only, not of kind, and then to pass on to 
a more systematic treatment of language as a whole. We required 
therefore a new starting-point. 

I found this in phonetics. Since this was not an elocution class, it 
was possible to give an account of the physical aspects of speech quite 
briefly, and nevertheless to bring out the relevant points fairly clearly. 
The mechanism-of speech is capable of being used to produce a vast 
range of distinguishable sounds, out of which, however, any language 
at any given period uses only a selection. Furthermore, it needs very 
little practice to be able to notice that particular ‘sounds’ in Modern 
English, felt by both speaker and hearer to be the same, can vary 
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widely in different occurrences. Thus we all pronounce the |-sound 
differently in the words ‘light’ and ‘all’; the p-sound in ‘spin’ and 
‘pin’; and the ‘i’-sound in ‘give’ and ‘gin’. The units of speech, that 
is to say, are not single sounds, articulated exactly whenever spoken, 
but groups of sounds which are accepted as having the same value 
though sometimes differing quite widely. (‘Phonemes,’ to use the 
technical term.) 

In the light of ali this, the historical changes that occur in the 
sounds of a language appear less mysterious. The class readily grasped 
the details of what is rather dramatically called ‘The Great Vowel 
Shift’ in English (between Chaucer and Shakespeare), and saw at 
least the broad outlines of Grimm’s Law (presented in a highly 
simplified form). They arrived at a conception of the social events 
for which these sound-changes were evidence—individual diver- 
gences from the central position of the phoneme in pronunciation of 
a particular sound; correction of the more excessive divergencies by 
the mere fact of the individual using them finding his speech less well 
understood by the members of his group; and a gradual shifting of 
the group norm in the direction of the most frequent understand- 
able divergencies. 

The next stage was to discuss dialects, which develop wherever 
social sub-groups arise in the wider linguistic community. If the 
contacts between members of one group of people are closer than 
those they have with members of the community at large, that group 
will come to have a distinctive speech; and the degree of distinctive- 
ness will be a measure of the group’s isolation. Dialects, of course, 
are embryonic languages; and when one language divides into 
daughter languages, it is a consequence of some weakening of an 
earlier social unity. It may be caused by emigration, dispersal, politi- 
cal factors, or anything else which splits groups of people off from 
parent-groups. Had my class been members of a genuine rural com- 
munity, I would have illustrated these points by the local dialect; as 
it was, I found it better to discuss the American pronunciation of 
English. 

We then talked of the relationships of languages to each other. 
Presented with the names of numbers up to ten in about forty Euro- 
pean languages the class was able to work out fairly accurately the 
broad groupings of these languages—Celtic, Germanic, Romance, 
etc.—and to identify the outsiders such as Basque and Finnish. This 
led us to a discussion of the Indo-European family of languages as a 
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whole; and here we touched briefly on the way in which linguistic 
evidence can suggest (ambiguously and incompletely, however) the 
location and the date of dispersal of the earliest Indo-European 
speakers. This was useful since it introduced (for later expansion) the 
theme of the relationship of language and culture; and since it also 
allowed us to move away from sounds and sound-changes into other 
aspects of language. 


* ¥* * * * 


At this point, I found myself taking up the question of the origin 
of language. I did this after some hesitation; the problem is of course 
an insoluble one, and not strictly a linguistic one; moreover, since the 
veto of the Société de Linguistique de Paris in 1866, it has not been 
academically respectable. But three things influenced me. First, when 
I had been obliged to point out (as a result of a fairly general mis- 
understanding) that the origin of the Indo-European family was not 
the same as the origin of language itself, the class had asked for the 
topic; second, it is an amusing subject, particularly if one dwells 
upon some of the more fantastic of the theories that have been pro- 
pounded about it—and in this experimental course I was trying per- 
haps rather too hard to kill the conception of philology and linguistics 
as dull and pedantic subjects; and third, it offered a useful peg upon 
which to hang a number of topics which were themselves valuable. 
Among these were—the communication of animals, and particularly 
the astonishing things that von Frisch has discovered about bees; the 
development of children’s speech, and the few generalisations which 
it is possible to make about primitive languages and their character- 
istics, We discussed the theory which Jespersen offers about the origin 
of speech, the gesture-theory of Paget, and the interesting theory put 
forward in a recent inaugural lecture by Professor Pumphrey of 
Liverpool. The most valuable result was to face the class with the 
need to attempt to define the unique features of human speech, and 
to ensure that they could not, in future, accept the view that its prime 
purpose is to communicate information. 

- The theme of language and culture occupied us next, and if this 
heading seems a-pretentious one, it is so because I could think of no 
more satisfactory phrase. Chiefly, it implied in this case a study of 
vocabulary and, of course, mainly the vocabulary of English. As good 
a way as any of estimating the debt one culture owes to another is to 
examine word borrowings. The different strata of French and Latin 
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words introduced into English, are treated frequently and fully in the 
standard histories of the language, and the debts of European 
languages to English are brilliantly examined in Logan Pearsall 
Smith’s Words and Idioms. The origins of words such as arithmetic, 
algebra, alembic, zenith, etc., illustrate what the West owes to the 
Arabs: illustrations of this sort can be multiplied without much diff- 
culty. 

Rather more subtle conclusions (in which Logan Pearsall Smith 
was again a pioneer) are, however, also possible from studies of this 
kind. Pearsall Smith’s essay on Four Romantic Words broke new 
ground, and illuminated a period in the cultural history of Europe 
in a way that was only possible by his methods. Here, he had to 
concern himself with the shifting meanings and nuances of associa- 
tion carried by the words. His task was a particularly complicated 
one, but there are other similar topics in this field which are fortun- 
ately simpler. To take a final example from his writings—in The 
English Language he pointed out that though the word ‘rational’ 
has existed in the language since the fourteenth century, no deriva- 
tives were created from it until ‘rationalist’ and ‘rationality’ occur in 
the seventeenth. ‘Rationalism’, ‘rationalise’, and ‘rationalistic’ first 
appear in the nineteenth. A student who speculates on these instances 
and others like them will certainly come to understand something of 
the history of his ordinary intellectual environment, for though poets 
and thinkers are always liable to coin new words for their individual 
purposes, the springing up of a crop of new words such as these in 
the general vocabulary is evidence of something other than an altera- 
tion in the mental furniture of an exceptional individual or two. 

The question of meaning has obviously to be raised at this point. 
It is at present a battle-ground for philosophers, but it was possible at 
this stage in the course to keep aloof. The first thing to do was to 
discuss changes of meaning, the traditional classifications (narrowing; 
widening; pejorative development, etc.) giving a useful introductory 
framework. It can be made clear that a change in meaning is in fact 
a change in social habits or conventions; and a conception follows 
of the nature of meaning as being a product of a social context. 
Language, said Miss Marjorie Daunt in an article a few years ago, 
is ‘something we do in a given social situation’. “The context of situa- 
tion is indispensable for the understanding of the words’—this 
second quotation is from an extremely influential essay by 
Malinowski, a study of which is indispensable for serious students. If 
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the philosophical complexities of meaning can be largely avoided at 
this stage, it will be seen that the sociological ones are insistent. A 
treatment of social attitudes and stereotypes becomes inevitable. 


* * * * * 


This was the first and longest part of the course. The particular, 
rather miscellaneous topics I set down for special treatment in what 
remained were these (though of course others can be added): 


Political aspects of language. Minority languages and their treat- 
ment by various governments; language and nationalism; the 
hundred or so international languages which have been invented, 
and their rather shaky theoretical bases; 


Educational aspects. Involving some attention to class dialects, 
the influence of films, radio, etc. 


Semantics. Here I was chiefly thinking of those recent books 
which offer semantics as a grand, universal panacea; and hoping 
that students would come to a properly critical opinion of them. 


Cybernetics. Though the writings of Norbert Wiener properly 
require a mathematician to expound them, I felt I could say some? 
thing at least as an introduction to this subject. 


Philosophical aspects. | am no philosopher, but considered that 
the recent linguistic movement in British philosophy ought to be 
brought to the notice of students in a class such as this. 


In fact, I could cover in the time available only the first two of 
these topics in any detail. | did not regret this overmuch, as the 
longest part of the course had to my mind the greatest importance. 

When I finished, I was intending to continue with the same sub- 
ject for a further session at least. One large omission in the syllabus 
needed rectification: I had devoted much time to the sounds of 
language, and much to vocabulary, but the topic of grammar had 
been almost entirely neglected. This had been quite deliberate; in an 
introduction such as this, a selection had to be made, and to discuss 
the basis of grammar in any detail would have added to the bulk of 
the course without proportionately increasing its educational value. 

These further, plans were never put into practice, as during the 
summer after the session ended I moved to another district. To this 
extent, the experiment remains incomplete; and all I have been able 
to do in the subject subsequently has been a midweek residential 
course at Wedgwood Memorial College which incorporated much of 
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this material though linking it far more closely with the history of 
the English language. In case, in these circumstances, my tentative 
conclusions have any value, I set them down below: 


@ This is a subject which has proved extremely interesting to an 
average WEA class. If attendance, enthusiasm and vigour of 
discussion are considered, the class was very successful indeed. 


@ jit is worth doing if only to remove the very many misconcep- 
tions about language which came to light; 


@ The subject has a central value in liberal studies, and would 
be useful (a) as a linking course, relating a number of different 
disciplines together, or (4) as an introductory course from which 
a new class could profitably discover where its interests lay, and 
subsequently diverge into any one of a number of related fields; 


@ Finally there is sufficient material available and sufficient value 
in the subject in its own right for it to become the theme of 
three-year tutorial classes. 
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MUSEUMS AND ADULT EDUCATION— 
AN IDYLL 
by E. M. Hutchinson 
Secretary, National Institute of Adult Education 


ITTING with pen and head in hands, wrestling with the 
collective wisdom of colleagues in an effort to produce a draft 
report for the Working Party on ‘Obstacles to the Fuller Use of 
Museum Resources in Adult Education’, I found myself wondering 
what would be the shape of a museums service which would be all 
that intelligently co-operating adult educators could desire. And so, a 
little like the man who: 
“When I woke I lay among the firs 
With the peaks far above me 
And all that I had for climbing and disaster 
This poor verse, that as it seemed 
In dreaming I had made” 
—I found that I had written this: 

In the major town of the region—one of the bigger county 
boroughs, there is a large architecturally suitable and pleasing build- 
ing or, more properly, group of buildings, housing museum and art- 
gallery. Thanks to the beneficence of a wealthy and cultured donor, 
the buildings, although vested in the City Council, are debt-free. The 
endowment, admittedly shrunken in value by rising prices, is not 
inconsiderable and the original agreement whereby the City would 
match the annual endowment income, f for {, is being honoured in 
the spirit, rather than the letter. The City Council know themselves 
to be trustees for a possession of more than local importance, and far 
from complaining about ‘the burden on the rates’ they are proud of 
the fact. Certainly they think it a little unreasonable that the educa- 
tion service attracts a 60 per cent grant from the National government 
and even the Fire Service, 25 per cent, whilst they are left to protect 
the Museums and Art Gallery without any such aid but they are 


proud of the independence of local government and know that it 


must be paid for. 

The members of the Council, being enlightened, are also inevit- 
ably modest. Since there was doubt about the legal position, they 
have taken Local Act Powers to constitute a Museums and Art 
Galleries Committee independent of the Libraries’ Committee and 
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on which not more than one-third of the members need be members 
of the Council. The Local Act provides for the appointment of 
another third of the members by appropriate National Bodies having 
local associations and there are unusual and imperative clauses for the 
removal of members who regard such appointments as nominal. It 
is open for any local organisation to submit a nomination for one of 
the remaining places on the Committee, and in this matter at least 
the City Council prefers suitability and competence to political party 
orthodoxy. 

The original benefaction had its roots in a successful man’s enjoy- 
ment of the exercise of taste and judgement. The core of the collec- 
tions is a small but excellent group of modern paintings and small 
sculptures on the one hand and a unique assembly of tools, machines 
and products of the dominant local industry, in which the benefactor 
held a leading position. He was often heard to say that the artist is 
absolutely necessary to society but somebody has to keep him and a 
rich society is likely to keep him best—in the modern world, no 
machines, no pictures. 

All this happened, of course, before the first world war, and with- 
out imposing himself unduly the benefactor did convey to the City 
Council his own well-tested dictum that if you want a good job doing 
you find a good man and pay him properly to do it. As a result, there 
is a good history of the employment of able curators who have stayed 
a long time, if for no other reason than they could scarcely have 
benefited by going elsewhere. 

Round the original nuclei have grown up substantial collections. 
In the museum the connecting thread is the City’s relations with the 
world through industry and trade but a long association with local 
societies is reflected in regional ecological collections and a continually 
developing archaeological record. There is material of quality and in 
a quantity to engage the attention of top-ranking specialists in pre- 
history as well as in the social and economic history of industrialisa- 
tion. The museum authorities have always taken advantage of this 
fact by sponsoring outstanding series of University Extension Lec- 
tures and although not a University town, the contact with the neigh- 
bouring Extra-Mural Department, established in the first place in 
this way, has led to a close relationship with more than one depart- 
ment of the University. 

Because of the special interest of the museum in industrial 
development and the excellence of its accommodation which has 
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always been freely available, the strong local branch of the WEA has 
held classes on the premises for many years. Because of the exceptional 
facilities for illustration, classes in Economic History, Problems of 
the Industrial Revolution and the like have always had a following 
and still have. It was a ‘project group’ arising out of such a class that 
set on foot one of the most important of the museum’s later develop- 
ments. In making a survey of local industrial history in the late 
1930’s, the group came across Bentley’s Mill, closed early in the 
depression, scarcely surprisingly, since most of its machinery could 
properly be described as museum pieces. It is in a part of the town 
from which industry has retreated since the canal ceased to be 
important for bringing up materials and t’mill was a well-known 
anachronism long before it finally closed. Here was the answer to 
the Curator’s increasing embarrassment in housing the more bulky 
of his industrial treasures. Times were not easy, the war intervened 
and it was on the upswing of interest in matters of education and 
culture in 1944 that a ‘friends of the museum’ movement was able to 
capture public interest through the local press and with help from a 
modest grant from a National Foundation, buy and present the mill 
to the town. But without that WEA ‘project group’ there would have 
been no ‘friends of the museum’—or not just then. 

Of course it didn’t end there: the tumble-down but authentic row 
of Industrial Revolution cottages nearby became a challenge to the 
members of the Townswomen’s Guild who had encountered an open- 
air museum on a visit to Scandinavia. If in the country, why not in 
the town? The ‘friends of the museum’ were in the news again: 
there was plenty of scepticism to overcome about the value of prop- 
ping up very carefully a bit of property that everyone had been 
crying out to have pulled down. But as the debate ranged, as ancient 
prints appeared and when it was seen that by exceptional chance a 
unique precinct might be retained—mill, cottages, centre-gullied 
street, canal—enthusiasm grew. As one tutor put it to his group, ‘If 
you want to know about “The Conditions of England” question 
don’t read Engels, go and have a look at “‘t’mill”.’ 

For some curators, this popular interest might have been a positive 
embarrassment, .In this instance there was a man experienced and 
sure of his own capacities, well able to lead enthusiasms without 
getting cluttered up by the results. Items impossible to display can 
always be classified as too important to display and no-one is hurt. 
And thanks once more to that almost mythical benefactor, the 
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museum had storage space and workshops. ‘A business has factories 
and warehouses as well as showrooms—and it wouldn’t be much of a 
job without.’ 

Most interesting was the relationship long established with smaller 
museums in the region. In default of any general legal powers, one 
County Council had taken a leaf from the City’s book and obtained 
Local Act powers, this time to form a County Museums’ Trust. The 
essential point about this was an undertaking by the County Council 
to match local contributions for museum upkeep, whether from 
private funds or local rates with equal amounts from the County 
Fund. To qualify for this aid, a local museum had to be in a County 
District, had to raise locally not less than xs. per head annually and 
had to obtain and submit a reorganisation report through the 
Museums’ Association. An unusual feature was the arrangement for 
the City Museum Curator, himself a leading figure in the Museums 
Association, to act as Ex Officio adviser on behalf of the County 
Council with particular reference to circulating exhibitions and 
loans of exhibits. The knowledge that local borrowings were backed 
by first-class curatorial skill made central bodies like the Arts Coun- 
cil much more willing to risk their more precious offerings. 

Round the City Curator, a group of active young trainees has 
grown up. It is taken for granted throughout the region that if you 
enter the museum service as a salaried employee, you seek to obtain 
the qualification of the Museums Association. It is also taken for 
granted that the ‘salary’ justifies the effort. The established hospital- 
ity to adult education bodies has been repaid in more than one way. 
We have seen the connections made with the University and ‘the 
friends of the museum’: a minor but in the long-run important item 
is the provision of day-release classes for young members of the 
museum staff, partly in the Technical College and partly in the 
University. 

There is a continual exchange of advertising in prospectuses and on 
notice-boards. As new subject interests emerge it is accepted practice 
for workers in adult education to check on the possibilities of support 
from the museum. Time and again a passing interest stimulated by a 
local dig, a special exhibition of pictures or a new industrial acquisi- 
tion, has been converted into a point of departure for a real expansion 
of human experience. The opportunity is not missed, while people 
fumble to make a connection. Indeed, although the people concerned 
know one another well enough to be a little fearful of formal ‘con- 
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sultative machinery’ they do assemble once or twice a year, in the 
museum, the library, the educ:tion office or the university for a 
general check-up. All the people who direct buildings are accom- 
panied by their caretakers. 

Of course, the standard of display in the museum and in all the 
local adjuncts is high. Lighting is good, labels are clear, sequences 
carefully considered. And this experience of display technique is at 
the service of all who can use it; of the Evening Institute teacher, for 
instance, who wants to stage a show of her class members’ work and 
to set it against some first-class examples without breaking the hearts 
of her students. 

The Curator is the first to say that his special skill and claim to 
distinctive employment lies in his ability to conserve and preserve. 
But as he also often says “You might as well leave the stuff where we 
find it if it isn’t going to add to wonder and wisdom as well as to 
window display and to craftsmanship as well as to cataloguing’. He 
and his ‘assistants are in fact all first-class tutors of adults both 
formally and informally. One member of his staff at least specialises 
in work with the schools and has the same sort of links with teachers 
that exist with people in adult education. Perhaps that is why, now 
it has gone on for some years, so many people seem to feel at home in 
the museum (and most of what we have said goes also for the art 
gallery). Women come in with shopping baskets; youngsters arrive 
from shops, offices, and works—drawn perhaps by a good lunch in 
a pleasant room but certainly turning up in the evening too for 
classes, clubs and concerts. The museum has become, indeed, a cul- 
tural community centre, a place where interests start suddenly into 
life for some and find their detailed fulfilment for others. It is an 
indispensable element in the whole rich pattern of adult education. 

Then of course I awoke; or perhaps it was a great awakening of 
those whose hands are on the levers of power—legislation, money, 
decisions of national associations—and my dream could be a reality 
after all. 


REFLECTIONS ON A VISIT OF OBSERVATION 
TO GERMANY 


by A. H. Thornion 


Deputy Director, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Nottingham 


(A delegation of nine people from this country visited adult education 
establishments in various parts of Germany during the autumn of 
1955. These observations are based on the report compiled by the 
delegation.) 


‘In German, “Kompromiss” bears a somewhat disreputable and 
morally doubtful meaning. That is the result of our mania for “Welt- 
anschauung”; for an all-embracing philosophy of life.’ These 
sentences occur in a most stimulating and penetrating address— 
‘Blick tiber die Grenzen’—given by Dr Monsheimer after a visit of 
observation to English establishments of adult education in 1947. He 
was concerned to show that compromise (which he also called con- 
sensus or agreement) was at the heart of the English method of 
solving social and political problems and that it was to be found 
everywhere in the pattern of English adult education. He felt that 
Germany could learn from the English method but he was much too 
polite to say that England could equally well learn from Germany. 
It may be true that an outlook which searches for a practical, empiri- 
cal solution could serve German adult education as well as it has 
served us here, but it is also true that there are native qualities in the 
German outlook which, “Weltanshauung’ or not, must command 
the admiration of any observer. 

One of these qualities, the ability to state a proposition and stand by 
it in spite of circumstances, has enabled the German adult education 
movement to make tremendous progress during the last ten years. 
It must have been very difficult in the conditions of 1946, after more 
than a decade of dictatorship, and war, and in circumstances of 
almost total social collapse and physical destruction, for the leaders of 
German adult education to set about rebuilding a movement whose 
spirit had been killed as far back as 1933. That they have succeeded 
is apparent from the most superficial observation. ‘It is not only in 
the material sphere that there is evidence of resilience and resurgent 
vitality in post-war Germany. The possibilities and the dangers of 
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the position in their country since the war and at the present time 
have been realised Germz > educa ioiists, and by none more than 


those cagaged in ion’ This observation occurs in the 
of the group :sited central Germany, and their col- 
leagues who visited tiie 1. th conclude their observations with these 
words: ‘lu the last ten ycacs » vigorous, healthy and magnificently 


directed moveinent ras been created out of less than nothing and we 
were very conscious of the industry, devotion and foresight which 
have made this possible.’ There is no doubt of the present health and 
vitality of the German adult education movement nor is there any 
doubt that the leaders of the movement recognised their country’s 
need for it as clearly and unequivocally as they recognised the need 
for material reconstruction. “This Germany’, Monsheimer wrote in 
1947, ‘has become one single abode of misery. Her state has been 
broken up, her towns have been ruined, her economy destroyed, her 
people exhausted and smashed by an excess of terrible events and 
experiences . . . but we have not only to master the outward chaos, 
it is immensely more difficult to overcome the inner one.’ From the 
start the Germans took their stand upon the proposition that adult 
education was one of the most effective means of overcoming this 
inner chaos. 

In such circumstances quality of leadership was of first importance. 
To begin the rebuilding of a movement in the context of 1945-6 must 
have required very real devotion and foresight. Every section of the 
delegation’s report pays tribute to the leaders of German adult educa- 
tion. ‘We were specially impressed’, said the Southern group’s 
report, ‘by the Heads of the Volkshochschulen we met. They were 
all people of outstanding quality and they brought very diverse gifts 
to their task.’ The other groups had similar things to say about the 
leaders of the movement in Central and Northern Germany. By 
1953 the energy and devotion of the leaders of the work had resulted 
in a total of 4,025,131 students in Western Germany and the Western 
Sector of Berlin. This, moreover, had been achieved with only a very 
small number of full-time workers in the field. One of the matters 
upon which the delegation commented most outspokenly was the 
need to enlarge.the number of full-time tutors. It was felt that this 
was necessary both to relieve the hard-pressed leadership and to 
ensure a more uniform standard of teaching. The problem was 
thought to be particularly pressing in the field of liberal studies, 
where the technical difficulties of teaching adults are most marked. 
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‘It is no criticism at all of part-time tutors to say that, at the end of 
our visit, we were quite convinced that there is a really pressing need 
for the appointment of full-time tutors in non-vocational adult educa- 
tion.’ “The part-time service of devotion and skill by “amateurs” is an 
excellent thing, and it is no criticism of it to say that we feel it could 
well be strengthened by the employment of more full-time staff.’ 
‘... the full-time tutor should have a powerful contribution to make 
to academic standards and adult teaching technique.’ These opinions 
from each of the areas visited seem to be borne out by the observations 
which the various groups made about teaching techniques. ‘Our 
experience in classes seemed to underline the need . . . for more full- 
time tutors. Where we were able to hear full-time professionals at 
work we were conscious of the special atmosphere of the adult class 
and of the use of techniques proper to adult education.’ Full-time 
leaders were doing their utmost to break away from the conventional 
systems of teaching—systems which are more rigid in Germany 
than here—and to introduce discussion and tutorial work, but there 
are so few of them that their experience and knowledge could be 
passed on to only a fraction of the vast army of part-time tutors. It is 
only fair to add that, all over Germany, part-time tutors were found 
to be doing serious and conscientious work for a very small return. 
The Southern group felt that ‘ . . . the range of subjects offered in 
many Volkshochschulen affords an opportunity to recruit part-time 
tutors drawn from varied walks of life who would, one would hope, 
enrich the social and community spirit in the Volkshochschulen’. 
From the Central Group came the opinion, “We would like to say 
that we saw some very good teaching and that most of it was being 
done by people who were not teachers by profession’, while the 
Northern Group said, “We were impressed with the devotion of 
many part-time tutors who were often doing well difficult and serious 
work for a fee, which, in England, would have been derisory.’ The 
problem is, perhaps, one simply of balance between the regular and 
irregular arms of the service, both of which have their own contribu- 
tion to make to the work. 

Another factor making for great vitality in German adult educa- 
tion is to be found in the reliance placed on an autonomous local 
authority. Each municipality, like Hamburg or Frankfurt, and each 
Land is a virtually independent education authority. This inde- 
pendence is not only one of administrauion It is real because the local 
authority is financiaily independent und can proceed in an 
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atmosphere free from the external check of central control. Though 
there are obvious disadvantages in this arrangement, among them an 
unevenness of provision and a complete lack of uniformity in such 
matters as tutors’ fees and directors’ salaries, there are many com- 
pensating advantages, ‘Local pride stimulated the movement and 
local needs were recognised and met because the initiative remained 
with the local administration.’ One has the feeling that many a 
member of English LEAs, watching the slow erosion of his own 
powers, would read this comment with some envy. In the great 
towns particularly, where there is a long tradition of independent 
cultural life, one could sense the immense pride behind the municipal 
provision for education, for recreation and for cultural satisfactions 
of every kind. It is doubtful if this could be matched in England and 
what certainly cannot be matched is the lavish provision by municipal 
and other bodies of buildings designed for adult education ‘. . . a 
note should be made about the scale of capital expenditure on build- 
ings by various German agencies. There is nothing in Britain to 
compare with the activities of the Trade Unions and the Churches 
in this matter . . . Although there has been considerable adaptation 
of old houses and the beginnings of special provision for adults in 
new schools, the buildings erected in this century in England exclu- 
sively for “adult education” can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand.’ The same is true of residential colleges which are more 
numerous and more extensively used than in England. Writing of 
the Evangelische Academie at Arnoldshain the central group’s 
report said, ‘the building, executed and furnished in a fine con- 
temporary style, is one more example of the willingness of the 
Germans to take thought and spend their energy and money on the 
buildings that are to house their cultural activities.” Nor are the civic 
and Land authorities behind other bodies in this matter. “The Heim- 
volkshochschule at Lambrecht is a new school not yet completed. 
Lambrecht is a small industrial town of about 5,000 inhabitants . . . 
it was chosen (as the site for a residential college) because the Town 
Council have proved particularly helpful; they have given the site, 
will make and maintain a road to the College, and supply service 
connections for water, drainage and electricity. The College consists 
of a fine multi-storey building with large windows and an attractive 
view across the valley . . . The estimated cost is 190,000 DM. to which 
the town, district (Kreis) and county (land) have contributed.’ While 
admitting that good education can go on in a stable and bad education 
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behind gates of gold, it is still some measure of the Germans’ faith in 
adult education that their authorities are willing to spend a great deal 
of money on buildings to house it and thought and skill on their 
decoration and equipment. 

The German pattern of adult education is quite different from 
the English. Whereas in England the provision of liberal non-voca- 
tional studies is made principally by University Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments and the WEA and is administratively quite separate from the 
rest of further education, in Germany the typical Volkshochschule 
includes almost every kind of further educational activity in its pro- 
gramme. There are good historical reasons in both countries for this 
difference and it is not suggested that either system is likely to be 
directly exportable from one country to the other. Members of the 
delegation did, however, notice that some heads of Volkshochschulen 
were concerned about the mixed provision common in their arrange- 
ments. On this question the Southern group report said, “There seem 
to be two opinions. Some say cut them (i.e. vocational subjects) out 
at any price while others maintain that you can only educate young 
adults through things which are applicable to the world in which they 
live. Nor would either side agree on which subjects were ‘‘vocational” 
and which were not. Probably neither side would readily compre- 
hend the British distinction between “liberal” and “‘vocational”’ work. 
The much larger number of teenagers in German Volkshochschule 
classes make the British distinction unrealistic.’ ‘Some felt that 
students could be led on from the “instructional courses’’ to some- 
thing more cultural and intellectual, and that they had a genuine 
obligation to these, mostly younger, students. Others, probably the 
majority, felt that the lower level work was an unwelcome necessity— 
or welcome only as a producer of income.’ Surprisingly enough the 
main consensus of opinion in the British delegation was towards a 
maintenance of mixed provision. “To us there appear to be distinct 
advantages in having the whole range of non-residential adult educa- 
tion, as the term is understood in Germany, under the same dispens- 
ing body, if the man in charge in each area has the right gifts and the 
right attitude. One obvious advantage is simplicity of administration. 
Another is the emphasis which can be given to the unity and con- 
tinuity of education and the possible avoidance of stratification by 
mixing students of various ages and stages and levels of work . . . 
Our feeling would be that the present set-up in Germany, with its 
wide scope, has its definite value in relation to the ultimate aim of 
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adult education—a society which has an individual and communal 


sense of responsibility.’ Even the group visiting the North, where 
English influence is, perhaps, stronger than elsewhere, were forced 
to the conclusion that, ‘It is undeniable that any alteration in this 
traditional mixed provision, even if it were desirable, would be very 
difficult.’ It is curious that the British saw more virtue in the German 
system than did some of their German colleagues. 

In one respect, however, the catholic provision of the normal 
Volkshochschule was seen by both British and Germans to have a 
grave disadvantage. It was felt to be one of the main factors prevent- 
ing German universities from deserting their ivory towers for the 
market-place. ‘But their presence (i.e. of vocational subjects) is an 
obstacle to University participation and to a building up of serious 
academic standards within the Volkshochschulen.’ Some German 
leaders in central Germany are reported as saying that the inclusion 
of vocational work in the programme of the Volkshochschulen, ‘is 
the major deterrent to participation by the Universities.’ If this were 
true it would indeed be a most powerful argument for disturbing the 
traditional arrangement of the Volkshochschulen. But it is difficult 
not to think that the reasons for the self-isolation of German universi- 
ties are much deeper-rooted. Pride, the desire to protect status, 
tradition and a curious uncompromising contempt for the community 
outside the walls (‘It is not for them; they could not understand’ 
were the words used to the writer by a professor) will all have to be 
dissolved before the German universities take their proper part in 
adult education. Both British:and Germans were convinced that such 
participation was essential for the health of the movement. “We were 
conscious of the self-isolating tradition of the Universities and 
realised that it would be difficult to break down but we felt that, at 
this critical time, there should be no relaxation of pressure on the 
Universities. We also felt that it was not enough that individual 
university teachers had involved themselves in adult education . . . 
We felt that it was necessary . . . to increase the pressure with the 
specific end of involving the Universities institutionally in adult 
education. This seemed to be necessary not only for the proper 
development of-the movement itself but also for the encouragement 
of those few courageous spirits inside the Universities who are already 
committed to its support.’ 

‘In spite of tradition and past history, or perhaps because of it, it 
seems to us vital that the Universities as such should play their part 
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in adult education, and that a modus operandi should be found 
which need not necessarily follow the English pattern. Why? 
Because the prestige, the morale and the standards of the whole 
movement stand to gain by such participation.’ “Though the main 
battle has still to be won, something has already been achieved. We 
saw for ourselves that individual members of University staffs are 
beginning to give their help in a personal capacity. For instance even 
a “Forum” meeting had a University professor as its chairman.’ 
‘There were promising signs of a real attempt to involve the Universi- 
ties in adult education. The new extra-mural department at Gottingen 
University, the seminar in adult education at Kiel and the participa- 
tion of University teachers in Volkshochschule work (e.g. 50 or so out 
of 398 at Hamburg) are all healthy signs of a break in the reserve of 
University staffs.’ Even the conservative south was able to report, 
“We were also impressed to note that in some Volkshochschulen 
visited, university teachers were in fact taking classes—at Augsburg 
this was planned on a fairly extensive scale.’ It was most encouraging 
to find that, in ten years, progress had been made in this direction, and 
encouraging, too, to find that the central direction of the movement 
was quite clear what was to be gained from fuller university participa- 
tion by both the Volkshochschulen and the universities. 

Altogether, the German adult education movement is an impres- 
sive educational instrument. The first ten years of its post-war history 
have brought into it a substantial number of the late adolescent and 
adult population; the next ten years could see it making a unique 
contribution to the conquest of that inner chaos which Monsheimer 
rightly saw, would remain when physical reconstruction was 
complete. 
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THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by R. W. Crossland 


Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester and formerly 
Staff-Tutor in Natural Science, University of Birmingham Extra- 
Mural Department 


IOLOGY is a very big subject and the variety of courses which 
B= be provided almost infinite. Each syllabus will depend on 

a variety of factors: the characteristics of the students; the 
interests and qualifications of the tutor, and the facilities and teaching 
aids available. On a survey of biology courses provided over the last 
seven years two interesting and encouraging features emerge: 
that under suitable conditions a course on almost any biological topic 
will attract sufficient students to form a satisfactory class, and that 
courses have attracted very mixed audiences at almost every level of 
education. Courses in human biology were the most popular as might 
be expected since, of all branches of scientific knowledge, human 
biology is the most closely related to the problems facing man today— 
health and disease, the production of food, population and racial 
problems, and many more. The range of subject matter, the nature 
of audiences and the variety of conditions under which classes are 
held can be illustrated from some of the courses noted in the survey. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 


The conventional treatment of biology in schools and places of 
further education starts with amoeba in the animal kingdom and 
unicellular algae in the plant kingdom, and works systematically 
following the lines of evolutionary development until man and the 
highest plants are reached. The types chosen for study such as amoeba, 
earthworm, cockroach, frog and rabbit are not the most important 
to man economically and socially. This systematic study of types is 
academic, with close adherence to the logical structure of the subject, 
theoretically the anatomy, morphology, histology and physiology of 
each type, together with practical dissection and microscopic work 
with their accompanying load of specimen drawings. The practical 
significance of the subject is either ignored or given little attention. 

Such traditional biology courses in modified form occur in adult 
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education, but they are rare. They are provided as tutorial or extended 
tutorial classes and, in the main, are conducted by university lec- 
turers and grammar school teachers who can use the laboratories in 
their own institutions. (Adult Education organisers are recommended 
to consider seriously the employment of teachers who have access to 
their own laboratories for adult classes.) There are instances of 
lecturers conducting such courses at centres far away from their day- 
time institution, from which however they are usually able to borrow 
apparatus and specimens. Practical work usually takes the form of 
demonstration dissections by the tutor, and examination of speci- 
mens by the students. When, after the war, many teachers in the 
Emergency Training Scheme wanted professional courses in a variety 
of subjects, including biology, some voluntary bodies partly met these 
teachers’ needs by providing courses of systematic general biology. 
Such courses, however, are not typical of true adult education, and 
were not very suitable for many members of the general public who 
followed them. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN ZOOLOGY, BOTANY 


There are also a few comparable courses in zoology and botany, 
usually held in institutions with laboratory facilities and in centres 
with sufficient population to provide students with the requisite 
experience and interests. The courses consist of comparative studies 
of form and function in the animal and plant kingdoms and are 
only suitable for a fairly advanced Sessional or Tutorial Class. 
Students of the classes have usually done some previous formal study; 
have a strong interest in natural history, or are vocationally interested 
-—e.g. gardeners. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


Special courses in anatomy and physiology conducted by lecturers 
possessing medical degrees occur in centres near university medical 
schools. The syllabuses and levels of instruction vary: some deal with 
comparative surveys of the animal world, with special emphasis on 
man’s evolution: others with the structure and functions of the 
human body whilst fairly advanced courses are confined to the func- 
tion of one or more sense organs like the eye. The physical basis of 
personality, usually comprising endocrinology and genetics, is 
studied in a few centres. The work of the classes in anatomy and 
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physiology includes demonstrations and experiments in which 
students <acouraged to take part. 


HEALTH 


A wide range of courses on health topics are also mainly provided 
at centres near university medical schools although they are to be 
found in other areas when medical men and social biologists are 
available as lecturers. The courses may be of an elementary kind 
provided under some such title as ‘How Our Bodies Work’ and 
their appeal is to different student groups. “The Health of the School- 
child’ and ‘Mothercraft’ obviously appeal to those concerned with the 
upbringing and welfare of young children, whereas ‘Food and the 
People’ or ‘Food and Health’ find a response amongst people with a 
more general social interest. 


SOCIAL AND HUMAN BIOLOGY 


This is by far the largest group of courses. They deal with those 
methods and ideas which the layman needs for an informed apprecia- 
tion of the problems of citizenship, and an understanding of himself 
and of scientific method. Titles give little guidance about content: 
two courses with the same title and appearing in the programme of 
classes of the same providing body may have very different syllabuses. 
Usual course titles are: ‘Man and Biology,’ or ‘Biology and Man’; 
‘Biology’ (with sub-titles such as ‘Man and Plants’); ‘Human 
Biology’; ‘Biology in Everyday Life’; ‘Biology and Human Affairs’; 
‘Man and his Environment’. The most popular topics are evolution, 
human heredity and eugenics, simple human anatomy and physio- 
logy, reproduction and sex, individual and social behaviour studies, 
physical basis of personality, disease and health, and the significance 
of the foregoing for social history and current political problems. 
These courses can be taken in Terminal, Sessional and Tutorial 
Classes. The educational level is not very high, except for a few 
Tutorial Classes where the standard of work progresses from year to 
year. Topics are treated in such a way as to answer students’ questions, 
clarify their problems, help them to appreciate and understand their 
own bodies and their environment, and to encourage them to develop 
a rational attitude towards health, illness, racial problems and so on. 
The treatment is very definitely centred on man and on the usefulness 
of biological knowledge. 
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EVOLUTION 


Although this topic appears in many of the courses already men- 
tioned it is of sufficient importance and magnitude to warrant a 
separate category in this classification of types of courses. Evolution 
is a popular subject, not only with students interested in biology, but 
with adults who have attended classes in other subjects such as 
geology, psychology, philosophy and history. Courses may consist of 
four, six or more lectures: there have been several Extension Courses 
of twenty lectures, and full Sessional Classes. Some typical titles are 
‘The Evolution of Mankind’; ‘Man’s Ancestors’; ‘The History of 
Life’; and ‘Darwin and the Evolution Theory’. Further titles of more 
specialised courses are ‘Evolution and Behaviour’; “The Origin of 
Birds’ (or of ‘Land Plants’ or ‘Fish’), and ‘Evolution and Heredity’. 
There is an opportunity to teach evolution at all levels from the very 
popular presentation to the more vigorous academic approach. 


“VOCATIONAL” COURSES 

This group refers to courses which, intentionally or otherwise, 
enable the students to increase their vocational ability. Although, in 
the whole field of adult education, the majority of courses do not 
intentionally provide vocational and technical training, a consider- 
able percentage of the students in them hope to gain vocational 
benefits. Practically every biology class confers some vocational 
benefit on at least one student in it. More frequently, any vocational 
or professional benefit resulting from a course is incidental, as, for 
instance, a public health clerk who attends a course on biology in 
relation to the nation’s health, or a miner studying plant life through 
the ages. These men may be expected to get a wider understanding of 
their daily work as a result of their study. More clearly vocational 
are the advanced courses, residential and non-residential, provided 
in recent years by university extra-mural departments for special 
groups of students, and more particularly for grammar school science 
teachers. These courses can be regarded as purely vocational and seek 
to acquaint graduates with the results of recent research in selected 
aspects of biology—e.g. genetics, plant physiology, plant ecology and 
taxonomy, and field studies in ornithology, marine zoology and plant 


ecology. 


HORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURE 
There has also been a considerable demand from gardeners and 
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allotment holders for background lectures on various aspects of horti- 
culture. Single lectures and Extension Courses raaging from six to 
twelve lectures have been held on such topics as plant pests and 
diseases, the principles of plant protection, soils, plant breeding, plant 
nutrition, fertilisers and weed-killers. Until wider provision of educa- 
tional facilities for amateur gardeners is forthcoming elsewhere, adult 
education organisers can properly recognise the demand for this type 
of course. Many gardening societies have been keen to collaborate 
with extra-mural departments in the organisation of them. 

Similarly in a few areas where a university extra-mural department 
has associated itself with existing groups in farming communities, 
there has been a keen interest in lectures and courses on agricultural 
topics. These have included food production, the principles of animal 
breeding and of animal and crop husbandry and the science of milk 
production. On two occasions one tutor took his classes a distance of 
over one hundred miles to visit an agricultural research station. 
Students in this type of course include members of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs, farmers and farm workers, junior members of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service and members of the general public. As 
in the case of horticulture, there is a case for an independent venture 
in this type of education, but it will be essential for the providing 
body to work in close collaboration with the existing organisations 
in the rural community. 

Teaching the science of gardening and agriculture has begun with 
practical interests, thereby leading the students to a more informed 
appreciation of the problems they meet in their vocational and leisure- 
time activities. In most cases the lecturer assumes no previous theore- 
tical knowledge of science. 

There are later references to courses which have a vocational 
flavour, but it can be noted here that there seem to be unlimited 
opportunities for courses in many branches of biology for different 
professional and vocational groups among the general public. 


PETS AND SMALL LIVESTOCK 


- Here and there courses are provided for the study of one particular 
animal, normally kept as a pet or for food production. Examples are: 
‘The Anatomy and Physiology of the Rabbit’ (similarly Dog and 
Hen); ‘The Biology of Fish’; and “The Natural History of the Honey 
Bee’. Most of these are Extension Courses of six to twelve lectures, 
but in the case of bee courses they are run as Sessional Classes, or, in 
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at least one case, as a Tutorial Class. Here again is a reminder that 
there is very wide scope for initiating and developing courses which 
appeal to different groups in the community. Run in collaboration 
with such an organisation as a local Bee-keepers’ Association, they 


have a strong chance of attracting a working nucleus of interested 
students. 


MISCELLANEOUS COURSES 


The range of biological topics which may form the subject of short 
Extension Courses is very wide, and defies classification. In centres 
in densely populated areas, courses have drawn adequate audiences, 
especially when the lecturers were distinguished and the publicity 
efficiently handled, in such topics as: ‘The biological effects of radio- 
active substances’; “The use of isotopes in bio-chemical processes’; 
‘Population Problems’; ‘Biology and the Modern World’, and other 
subjects of obvious social significance. Although these courses may 
come under the designation of Popular Science and thereby be 
anathema to some, they are of a good educational level and they are 
attended by a considerable number of people who have studied 
science at school up to at least GCE—‘O’ level. 

Biological topics may also be included in courses of general educa- 
tion which embrace a number of subjects. An example of this, within 
the writer’s experience, was a series of eleven lectures on the nature 
and procedure of science which formed part of a three-year Tutorial 
Course entitled: “The Proper Study of Mankind.’ Other subjects of 
the course included philosophy, art, religion and theology, psycho- 
logy, history and social studies. For the biology lectures students had 
to study ‘The Origin of Species’ which formed the main theme of 
the lectures. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


A considerable and growing demand which it will not be easy to 
satisfy exists for classes on natural history and countryside topics. 
This awakened interest is evident in many ways: in the publication 
of numerous nature books and articles for children and adults; in the 
popularity of nature programmes on sound radio and television; in 
the increase in membership of natural history societies and rambling 
clubs; and in the sustained interest and enthusiasm for youth 
hostelling. 
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From enquiries made among people who attended short popular 
courses comprising one or two lectures on each of three of four topics 
such as local birds, wild flowers, trees and insects, it was found that 
large numbers of individuals want to make their country journeys 
more interesting and enjoyable by being able to appreciate the plants 
and animals they see. These people include hikers, cyclists and mem- 
bers of various organisations which encourage outdoor life, together 
with junior and fairly new members of field clubs and natural history 
societies, who feel the need for systematic study and guidance in the 
subject of their interest. The majority of the students—or members 
of the audiences—of the popular courses have had little or no formal 
training in botany and zoology, and find difficulty and embarrass- 
ment in acquiring the minimum working knowledge required to 
identify and understand wild plants and animals. 

Countryside Courses held over a long weekend were an interesting 
development at a Midlands residential college, in collaboration with 
a university extra-mural department. These courses deal mainly with 
the natural history and geology of the locality, but include a study of 
rural crafts and industries. Natural history is studied in close relation 
to local farming, and studies are made of the ecology of arable and 
grasslands. Successive parties of students record the species of birds, 
plants and insects identified in the locality of the college at different 
seasons of the years, and in this way a complete picture of the natural 
history of the locality will be built up. A copy of all the records is 
kept at the college, and students receive a copy of those made on their 
own course. Such Countryside Courses, both residential and non- 
residential, are now provided in many centres, including adult col- 
leges, youth hostels, field study centres and so on. 

Some extra-mural departments and residential adult colleges have 
met the needs of both beginners and more expert naturalists. For the 
beginners there are the popular courses referred to above and from 
these, students are recruited for more serious ‘intermediate’ courses 
in special branches of natural history, such as fungi, birds, freshwater 
biology, insects, British vegetation or flowering plants. The main 


‘ aim of the intermediate courses is to help students to help themselves 


in identifying animals and plants and in pursuing further studies of 
them. The courses, whether on flowering plants, birds or insects, 
have a common pattern, and include the following topics and 
activities: simple external morphology of plants, birds or insects, and 
an explanation of technical terms most commonly used in identifica- 
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tion keys; elementary principles of ecology; methods of classification 
and identification; field walks for the purposes of surveying one or 
more habitats and of identification of species in situ; compilation of 
‘species lists’; discussion and display of a wide range of books suitable 
for this type of student, and an introduction to the standard books on 
the subject. On residential courses, as much work as possible takes 
place out-of-doors; bird studies include a recording of songs in the 
dawn chorus; insect studies include the collection of moths and other 
species in the late evening. 

In a few thickly populated areas near university departments of 
botany and zoology there are Extension Courses, usually of six to ten 
lectures, of an advanced nature providing for the more expert natur- 
alists who need some directed education in addition to their own 
leisure-time studies. Such advanced courses deal with branches of 
biology which are related to natural history, and they are conducted 
by members of university staffs and, in a few cases, by distinguished 
naturalists who have made a special study of their topic. The follow- 
ing list represents a selection of the topics from these courses: bird 
migration; bird physiology; birds of a particular region; modern 
methods of classifying plants; plant ecology; some primitive and 
higher insect orders; some ‘difficult’ plant families (e.g. Gramineae, 
Cyperaceae, etc.); identification of ferns and mosses. A few extra- 
mural departments, usually in collaboration with such bodies as Field 
Centres and Natural History Societies, provide advanced field courses 
at Field Centres and other residential institutions. Advanced field 
courses in ornithology, marine zoology and plant ecology have been 
highly successful. Students at most of the advanced courses are 
expected to have considerable field experience of the subject to be 
studied and to submit their qualifications when applying. 

There are two noteworthy features of all the courses in natural 
history. In the first place, the meetings are held throughout the 
summer, in addition to the usual autumn and winter classes; secondly, 
in many cases, the success of the courses has been due in no small 
measure to the co-operation given to adult education organisers by 
officers and members of Field Clubs, Natural History Societies, 
Rambling Clubs, the Youth Hostels Association and the Natural 
History Museums. 

Courses in Natural History are given in Terminal and Sessional 
(rarely Tutorial) Classes in many rural centres. They are usually 
taken by biology teachers and amateur naturalists with lecturing 
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experience. Syllabuses vary immensely and are detertnined by the 
experience and interests of tutors but, generally speaking, the courses 
are of an introductory character, in which the lecturer deals in a 
descriptive manner with local animals and plants. Typical titles of 
such courses are: ‘Natural History’; ‘Nature Study’; ‘Life in our 
Gardens’; ‘Plant and Animal Life on the Land’; ‘Freshwater Life’. 

Elementary courses on such topics as ecology, wild flowers and 
seashore life are very suitable for WEA Summer Schools weather 
permitting. Much of the work takes place out of doors; the written 
work taking the form of preparation of lists of species identified and 
descriptions of habitats surveyed. 


PRACTICAL CLASSES 


A successful venture in at least three centres has been the provision 
of courses in practical work and biological technique offered for 
amateurs, usually naturalists. Dealing with the collection, preserva- 
tion, mounting and microscopic examination of biological specimens, 
these courses, which are usually taken by demonstrators and labora- 
tory stewards, are especially useful to field naturalists and members 
of microscopical societies. Practical classes of this type are not to be 
confused with practical work which forms a part of the other courses 
described above. 

This is not an exhaustive list but it may indicate the wide range of 
topics suitable for different kinds of courses and the variety of 
‘consumer’ groups in the community. To the educationist who feels 
he can help these groups my advice would be to locate them and find 
out what members want in the way of directed education. That is 
the normal procedure of adult education and it applies in science 
classes just as much as anywhere else. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


by Mary Visick 
formerly Tutor-Organiser, WEA, South-Eastern District 


everyday life of a totalitarian country to say “They only showed 

you what they wanted you to see’. The obvious reply is that you 
want to see what it is they have to show you. For the rest, when I 
went to Peking in December 1955 I found that foreign visitors were 
free to go wherever the Peking people themselves go, and, although I 
was of course handicapped by my total ignorance of Mandarin, we 
could have the services of an interpreter whenever we asked for one. 
Again, is one committed by accepting Chinese hospitality, which is 
fabulous? Our hosts did everything possible, by their words and still 
more by the way in which they spoke them, to make us feel uncom- 
mitted, and we returned grateful but undazzled. Obviously a fort- 
night’s visit does not entitle one to pontificate, but some very clear-cut 
impressions remain and may have, simply as impressions, a certain 
validity. 

As a former WEA tutor I of course asked to see something of adult 
education. We had a visit to a peasants’ spare-time school arranged 
for us, and we also spent an afternoon talking with Mr Wen K’e 
Ming, Vice-Director of the Bureau of Spare-Time Activities, who 
gave us a great deal of information and answered our questions 
generously. As we expected, we found very little in China directly 
relevant to our own experience of adult education. The main reason 
for this is not political, though there is a deep cleavage there; on the 
three days’ train journey back to Canton we had some very outspoken 
conversations with our hosts as we tried to get our impressions sorted 
out, and I well remember the climax of one of these: “Why should 
we waste our university students’ time on errors in philosophy and 
economic theory, when we know we have the truth?’ In all my praise 
for the many good things in China I do not forget that. 

But the problem ‘n adult education is defined by some basic condi- 
tions which are unrelated to communism. In 1949, it is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the industrial workers of China were illiterate; 
there is no estimate of peasant illiteracy but we heard of villages with 
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five, or one, or none who could read and write. It is not surprising, 
then, that the words ‘adult education’ evoke the response ‘eradication 
of illiteracy’ or that this movement has the fervour of a crusade. Spare- 
time primary schools are set up; for the newly-literate spare-time 
middle schools are also appearing. The formal school curricula are 
modified by the use of specially prepared textbooks but otherwise the 
pattern is the same: the teacher gives his lesson, the students follow it. 
Discussion, the raison d’étre of the tutorial class, is unknown—at 
present; I would not prophesy that it could not, in the future, develop. 
We heard references to ‘spare-time universities’; but these, which are 
coming into existence in the industrial north east, seem to be higher 
technical institutes attached to individual factories rather than regular 
universities. There is no ladder for the present generation of adults 
to climb to the universities: the peasant will in all probability remain 
a peasant. This is not, I think, a stroke of communist policy; it is an 
acceptance of educational conditions which are being changed but 
which present too many basic problems to be changed quickly. To 
broaden the horizon of the industrial worker or peasant, to make him 
more efficient, to cater for his real hunger for literacy, are tasks 
enough. 

Under the heading ‘adult education’ we might include—though 
the Chinese do not—the Cultural Centres in which, among other 
things, people practise traditional crafts and traditional drama. In 
the strictly utilitarian and rather puritan mood of China these are 
relaxations rather than educational activities, and our hosts seemed a 
little surprised when we suggested they might be included under the 
more august heading. The encouragement of folk-art, and the govern- 
ment-sponsored companies which perform folk-dances and traditional 
plays are beyond praise; the performances we saw were amazingly 
beautiful and skilful, and finely staged. But education is a sterner 
business. We might also note the number of finely-mounted exhibi- 
tions to be seen in Peking. The former Imperial Palace (the ‘For- 
bidden City’) is now used to house exhibitions which range from a 
permanent museum illustrating the history of Chinese art, and a set 
af reproductions of the wonderful Buddhist frescoes at Tunhuang in 
Kansu to a pictorial exposition of the Yellow River Plan which could 
not fail to impress not only by its eloquence but by the crowds of 
blue-clad workers queuing to see it. 

Another institution which might fall just within our category is 
the Chinese People’s University in Peking, set up ‘to combine Soviet 
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experience with Chinese conditions’. The students are drawn from 
industry or agriculture. The maximum age of entrance is thirty and 
the major interests are economics and political science, which invari- 
ably means the study of Marxism-Leninism. From this university 
are drawn many of the teachers of the ‘political science’ courses com- 
pulsory in all universities. It is, in fact, a centre for the dissemina- 
tion of political orthodoxy—we may well deplore this, but we could 
hardly be surprised. In fairness, one must add that the temper of the 
place was lively; we met some of the students who showed us their 
rooms, plain but well provided with light and heat. Each contained 
six beds, six tables with adequate reading-lamps, a stove and a well- 
stocked bookcase, the most solid-looking object in the room. Many 
of the students return to agriculture, industry or administration. 
Another higher institute with young adult students is the Institute of 
National Minorities, a colourful, cheerfully Spartan place where the 
brilliant national costumes (issued free, in order to encourage the 
wearing of them) made a break in the uniform blue padded cotton of 
Peking’s winter dress. They, like the students of the People’s Uni- 
versity, would probably return as ‘cadres’-—to Tibet, Mongolia or 
Sinkiang. 

But for adult education proper we were referred to Mr Wen, who 
focused our attention on his special concern, the part-time schools. 
He claims that since 1949 2-7 million workers and 22-5 million 
peasants have enrolled in spare-time schools, and that there are 
already ten million newly-literate people. The process of teaching 
written Chinese cannot be speeded up beyond a certain point (it is 
said that speeding-up was tried and abandoned as ineffective, but 
Mr Wen did not mention this), so the figures sound convincing. He 
believed that illiteracy could be ‘eradicated’ by 1962, which means 
that 220 million people must be taught (exclusive of children and the 
very old), and he believed it could be done because the people them- 
selves want it; they feel for the first time in their lives that they have 
the opportunity. (The minimising of work done before 1949 in this 
as in other contexts is one of the points on which I suspect Com- 
munist China is open to criticism; but the peasants we met in the 
night-school, and their teachers, had on their faces a look of confi- 
dence and self-assurance which could hardly be faked or insincere.) 
Finally, co-operative methods in farming have altered the pattern of 
rural life so that the peasant-farmer has leisure to study. Women 
whose household jobs keep them at home in the evening are visited 
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in their homes by teams, often made up of the newly literate, who 
teach them at odd times during the day. Cheerful improvisation, the 
use of voluntary teachers whose material reward is very small, the 
packing of burly adults into primary school desks (what rural WEA 
class does not know about that?), is the keynote. The village school 
we saw felt like the heroic age of the WEA. I am sure that a par- 
ticularly good school was chosen for us to see; but there, as in the 
Peking office, everyone was frank about difficulties and unsolved 
problems. If the student’s zeal should fail him he is nevertheless 
encouraged to go to school by the pressure of public opinion; there is 
no formal compulsion. Indeed, much of the day-to-day running 
of life in China depends on this sensitiveness to public opinion. The 
Women’s Association puts a stop to wife-beating. . . drunkenness 
has been disapproved out of existence . . . and so on. This motive is 
strong in bourgeois-individualist Hong Kong; it is no new device of 
the communists, And certainly our peasant-students did not look 
as if they had been herded, protesting or dumbly acquiescent, into 
school; they looked keen. 

We drove out of Peking on a pitch-black December night, and 
soon found ourselves going down a winding side-road off which the 
notorious Peking dust rose in slow, dense billows. Once we overtook 
a donkey-cart, with the driver perched on the load, wearing the 
padded cotton that keeps out the cutting wind, and not even raising 
his head to look at the unusual sight of two cars on the road. Even 
when we passed a house, the blank windowless wall of the outer 
court gave no suggestion of any life within. There was thick ice on 
the pond: humanity seemed to have withdrawn itself utterly. There 
can be few agricultural landscapes more bleak than that of the North 
China plain at dead of winter. But along these roads walk or cycle the 
night-school students. They do not need to cover the epic distances 
of some early WEA students, since each village has its school; but 
some of them walk a mile each way every night of the week. In 
winter, the classes meet for two hours a night; in spring, for one hour. 
There are no classes in the busy summer months, but when he knocks 
off work in the fields the peasant student improves the time by look- 
ing at cartoon-bogks with simple captions, or studying the names of 
the farm implements which are written on each tool so that the user 
may acquire the character as he handles the tool. 

Our school met in the village primary school, which had once been 
the house of a Ch’ing dynasty official. It was certainly not luxurious 
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or even particularly gay except for the crimson and gold slogans on 
the walls exhorting students to ‘help one another’ and bright 
coloured prints of Pioneers. The lights were rather dim, but the 
charcoal stove (beside which the teacher, in the manner of all the 
WEA tutors one has ever known, had taken up his stand) kept the 
room warm, so that padded jackets were discarded. The numbers in 
the classes varied from 18 to about thirty; the students were mostly 
young, though there were a fair number of middle-aged people and 
one or two really old ones. There were more women than men there, 
since more men had already learned to read. They did not raise their 
heads from their books as we entered as quietly as we could and our 
interpreters explained in whispers what was going on. An elementary 
class was chanting the names of farm-implements while in the same 
room another class, back to back with them, contemplated the 
characters the teacher was writing on the board. In a more advanced 
class the teacher expounded the story they were about to read (a story 
of heroic peasant resistance to the Japanese army) and then called on 
a student to read aloud, which she did with great self-possession and, 
as far as we could judge, very fluently. After we had seen the school 
the principal took us to his office where our tea (tea is the great social 
lubricant in China, as in England) was poured out by some of the 
students who had come to answer our questions. They had the charm 
and dignity of all country people at their ease, though I think we 
mildly amused them; what they said was no more than one has read 
in propaganda-tracts (‘When I am literate’, said a very pretty girl 
with bright eyes and an open, pleasant face, ‘I shall be more useful 
in the co-operative’) but they certainly had not the air of people 
repeating a lesson. I could not see such peoole as dutiful repeaters of 
meaningless slogans. An old woman with a Rembrandt face told us 
that she had always been illiterate until the last year, but now knew 
two thousand characters. The principal was a full-time salaried 
worker, in charge of five or six such schools in the district—a very 
winning personality, quietly proud of ‘his’ students but not at all 
complacent. The teachers are all volunteers, either members of the 
co-operative farm, perhaps newly literate themselves, or owners of 
small businesses and their wives or professional people. (Such distinc- 
tions have been ironed out, to the casual eye, by the simple dress worn 
by everyone alike.) A teacher’s reward was described to us as ‘glory’, 
‘respect’; if his teaching hinders his own work on the land his fellow- 
workers and students may make him gifts. If he is very successful he 
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may win a money prize. In our school they were very proud of one 
of their number who had just won a second prize of 50 yuan (about 
£7 10s.). But it is not the occasional prize, the presents, the odd trip 
to Peking and visit to a theatre, which makes these devoted people 
teach in the part-time school. It is the sense of service and the ‘glory’ 
that encourage them. 

Will the newly-educated peasant leave the land? This was accepted 
as a meaningful question, and was frankly answered. Farm work is 
very arduous, hardly mechanised at all as yet, in this part of the 
country, and Peking, with its factories where you may earn much 
higher wages, is only a cycle-ride from the village. On the other hand, 
most people feel a loyalty to the village, especially when they see it 
changing so rapidly. (Incidentally, and for what it is worth, we saw 
no evidence of forced co-operation; but that is a different story.) ‘It is 
up to us,’ said an official, ‘to make village life more attractive.’ 

‘Literacy’ is defined as the knowledge of 2,000 characters for 
industrial workers, 1,500 for peasants, the ability to keep accounts 
and (inevitably) to fill up forms. The usual estimate is that you need 
about 2,000 characters to read ordinary newspaper Chinese. Of course, 
those who go on to the part-time middle school will have more than 
this minimal equipment, but even this calls for many hours’ work. 
Unfortunately I did not see a workers’ part-time school, but we 
were told that the methods are the same as those used in the school 
we saw. 

The purposes of the anti-illiteracy campaign are, said Mr Wen, 
avowedly economic and political. ‘Political’ education seems to mean 
teaching people to assimilate accounts of government policy and 
current affairs. ‘Economic’ education was defined as anything that 
helps production, such as knowledge of simple science. The text- 
books used in primary school are designed to include such material, 
as well as some poetry and imaginative writing. If Chinese adult 
education does not encourage the objectivity we prize so highly, it is 
nevertheless a gross exaggeration to claim, as I have heard it claimed, 
that the anti-illiteracy campaign is just one more means to the 
‘enslavement’ of the Chinese people. The temper of the country is 
pragmatic; no .qne seems much attracted by Speculative Marxist 
thinking. It is achievement, or the possibility of it, that seems to set 
people’s minds racing. Whether it is the fifty-year Yellow River plan, 
or the great bridge over the Yang-tse at Wuhan, or the elimination of 
illiteracy, at last great things are seen to be possible. In all this the 
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peasant is ashamed of his illiteracy because it marks him as ‘back- 
ward’; he is looking forward to having new machines in his work 
and he wants to know how to handle them. His fervour is unmistak- 
able but I am not sure if it is specifically communist fervour; it is far 
more that of a man breaking out of the prison of his illiteracy. What 
will develop out of his zeal, of course, is unpredictable; but one 
cannot believe that he will be content with a minimal education. 


Hong Kong, March 1956. 


FULL-TIME WIVES—PART-TIME TEACHERS 
by Elizabeth Hughes and Marjorie Bailey 


Commercial Subjects Teachers, Bournville Evening Institute 


\Y ee Evening School Teachers have, at some time or 


another, been left in no doubt just how one or more of their 

students feel about them. Perhaps they have overheard ‘the 
truth’ about themselves from someone considerably younger—per- 
haps to the effect ‘Oh, she’s a bit of a wet blanket. No fun in her. It’s 
all work and no play’, which has followed the teacher’s desire to instil 
a little discipline into the classroom. 

But whatever students may think, some 140 Evening Class 
teachers proved that they were neither wet blankets nor drips when 
they attended the Annual Conference of Part-Time Teachers of the 
City of Birmingham Education Department, held at Shenstone Col- 
lege, near Kidderminster, one week-end quite recently. They proved 
that they had not only a keen sense of fun, and could keep late hours 
with the bright young things, but that many of them had a tremen- 
dous capacity for absorbing in a short time some very helpful informa- 
tion from some admirable tutors. At least, the writers think so. 

So this is an account of that week-end as it concerned two of the 
participants, and in order to begin at the beginning, we must, in fact, 
begin at the end, since it was just before we left Shenstone at the 
conclusion of the Conference, that we were asked to write a short 
article on what we thought of it. So here goes. 

When we first heard at Bournville Evening Institute that the 
Conference was to be held, we paid little regard. It seemed that five 
children and two husbands (between us) would be more than 
sufficient to stop us from spending a whole week-end away from 
home. 

But, like Oliver Twist, we decided that unless we asked we would 
never get anything. So, it being Leap Year, we ‘popped the question’ 
to our respective spouses. Mind you, we were a bit crafty about it. 
First one of us asked and was greeted with “What, from Friday to 
Sunday night? Don’t be daft’. But that husband, on being told the 
other one had said he was perfectly capable of managing the week- 
end, calmed down and said: ‘Well, if he can, I can.’ And with the 
same trick being worked on the other one, it was all settled quite 
satisfactorily. The main difficulty was the fact that one of the hus- 
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bands worked all day Saturday, but the other—poor misguided 
individual that he is—nobly volunteered to look after all five children 
on that day, and give them their meals. It was, also, amicably 
arranged which husband should transport the wives to the Confer- 
ence on the Friday, and the other bring them home. 

Friday turned out to be a hectic day for both of us. Not only was 
there the week-end shopping to be done, but baking for the hungry 
hordes and detailed menus for each meal. The time came for depar- 
ture all too soon, but we said our goodbyes to the remaining husband 
who waved pathetically as we left in the other one’s car, with a couple 
of the children going along for the ride. 

On arrival at the gates of Shenstone, we had to look twice to make 
sure we hadn’t made a mistake because it looked more like an Army 
Camp than a College. Fortunately, appearances can be deceptive, as 
we quickly discovered on entering, for the interior was as far removed 
from Army style as can be imagined. The reception hall was cheer- 
fully furnished in contemporary style, and subsequently we were to 
discover just how much effort had been put into making us com- 
fortable, both by the Organisers, and by the Principal and domestic 
staff of the College. 

We were marked present and given identity tags to be worn on our 
dresses, in our case a necessary procedure, for we knew no-one, and 
when, a few minutes later, a chattering, teeming throng, who seemed 
to know everybody except us, poured in from the two coaches which 
had brought them from Birmingham, we really felt quite lost. We 
decided to go in search of our sleeping quarters, which consisted of 
single bedrooms in wooden annexes, and, at first glance quite 
luxuriously furnished. This was before we’d sampled the beds! 

Only a very brief programme had been planned for our first 
evening—a talk by Mr C. W. Harvey, HMI, on ‘Value for Money’— 
your money, my money, the ratepayer’s and the tax-payer’s money. 
Everyone was then free to follow his or her own inclination, and in 
most cases, it appeared, this took the form of a visit to the ‘local’, but 
as it was a fair distance, we decided we didn’t want a drink anyway. 
Mr Dewey, Head of Colmers Farm and Weoley Castle Evening 
Institutes, worked like a Trojan trying to get the remainder into 
party mood, with dancing in the games room, but it was not until the 
walkers-out returned that a really festive air prevailed. We had found 
to our dismay that we were in danger of spending the rest of the 
evening as ‘wall-flowers’, but eventually we were rescued from 
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such a fate, and thoroughly enjoyed the dancing which followed. 

Around 11 o’clock we decided to retire, feeling slightly the worse 
for wear, but were horrified, on trying to snuggle down into our 
little beds, to find that they were apparently constructed for beings 
who didn’t bend in any direction. There was a narrow hollow run- 
ning straight down the centre of the mattress, which made it quite 
impossible to curl up at all. Next morning, we had aches in parts of 
our bodies which we didn’t know existed! 

We were in different chalets, and while one of us succeeded in 
getting off to sleep undisturbed, not so the other. No sooner had she 
laid her head upon the pillow, than several ladies, returning to their 
rooms, discovered there were no keys in the locks of their bedrooms. 
More optimistic than apprehensive, it seemed, they bemoaned the 
absence of such security, but after a lengthy consultation, agreed that 
the only course was to lock the outside door of the hut. It was quite 
obvious to the long-suffering eavesdropper that someone was abso- 
lutely bound to be locked out, and she only hoped she wouldn’t be 
the one who would have to open up, possibly in the small hours. 
Having secured the outside door, most of the ladies retired to their 
rooms, and it seemed that at last sleep would be possible. 

But no! Two of the dears apparently had not seen one another for 
a long time, and proceeded to catch up on one another’s doings right 
outside the one bedroom door which in our opinion really mattered, 
one of them in a penetrating voice which would wake the dead. The 
would-be sleeper evolved several diabolical schemes to rid herself of 
this inconsiderate dialogue, but managed eventually to resign herself 
to the inevitable. It was a small consolation that when the anticipated 
demand to open-up came, they were still there to oblige. Peace 
descended about 1.30 a.m. 

An excellent breakfast next morning was followed by a very inter- 
esting and informative talk by Mr E. M. Hutchinson on ‘A Revalua- 
tion of Evening Institutes’ during which he posed questions he 
thought worthy of discussion, and when the company split up into 
discussion groups of about a dozen, an opportunity was given for 
each and everyone to air their views. Again we found ourselves 
separated, and were consequently unable to bolster up each other’s 
courage in making ourselves heard. Fortunately we both found that 
the others in our Groups were not as shy as we, and the ball was 
kept rolling with the help of the appointed Leaders. 

While partaking of a very tasty lunch, our thoughts not unnatur- 
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ally turned to the valiant soul at home—how was he coping with the 
gang, and was the hot-pot, which was his one culinary accomplish- 
ment, a success? We need not have worried—his time in the Army 
apparently had not been entirely wasted, as it was later reported to 
us that a couple of ‘volunteers’ had been detailed to spud-bashing, 
and no-one had starved. 

After lunch we had nearly a couple of hours at our disposal, so we 
decided that a brisk walk wouldn’t do us any harm. After walking 
for some time, we began to wonder just where we were in relation 
to the College, and came to the conclusion that we had bitten off 
rather more than we could chew, particularly as we were wearing 
high-heeled shoes. We only just managed to stagger back through the 
gates in time for the next item on the programme. 

Although we enjoyed all the Commercial Group lectures given by 
Mr S. Arreli, one in particular we found not only instructive but 
most diverting. This took the form of a specimen first lesson in 
shorthand, and about 8 individuals comprised the class to be given 
instruction, while the rest of the group looked on. Many and varied 
were the questions asked by the ‘guinea pigs’, and in fact we began 
to wonder just how they had ever managed to become night-school 
teachers at all, so apparent was their ignorance of the subject. Not 
until later did we discover that none of them was from our Group at 
all, and were in fact complete novices at the subject! 

After dinner came a film—‘Docvor in the House’, and although 
we had already seen it, we decided it was well worth another viewing. 
We had heard accounts of the film show given the year before, which 
had apparently been something of a fiasco so frequent had been the 
break-downs. We hoped that we would be luckier, and certainly 
our film operators seemed to know their stuff, and this time it went 
without a hitch, apart from reel-changing intervals. 

By this time traditional British reserve had pretty well disappeared, 
and the rest of the evening was spent quite hilariously in the games 
room. We danced to a record player, several team games were 
organised, and the community singing was enough to rouse the dead. 

During one of the team games, involving a quick dash to each end 
of the room and bursting a balloon by sitting on it on returning to 
the chair, one of us was going in great style, but unfortunately found 
that polished linoleum is not the best thing in the world on which to 
race in high heeled shoes. She was greatly surprised and not a little 
disconcerted to be heading the stampede one minute, and the next to 
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find ‘herself sliding ungracefully along the floor and under a table 
tennis table on her back. A gentleman rushed to her rescue, but 
unfortunately made matters worse by endeavouring to help her up 
one way when she was trying to struggle up on her hands and knees, 
with the result that her head came in violent contact with the under- 
neath of the table, to the good of neither. Eventually she was sorted 
out, wishing herself far, far away, but deciding that no serious damage 
had been sustained, not even to her nylons, although the left arm 
wasn’t quite the same for a few days. Although it was midnight 
before the jollifications ceased, several card schools were still in full 
swing, and only those involved know what time they broke up. We 
retired completely exhausted but it had been worth it. 

It wasn’t at all surprising that we were very late putting in an 
appearance for breakfast, but as quite a number of hardy souls had 
gone off early to Church and were also missing, it didn’t matter, but 
we were too late for grapefruit! Mr Hempstock gave a talk in which 
he enumerated the qualities he considered desirable in the part-time 
teacher : as he proceeded, we found ourselves sliding lower and lower 
in our chairs, as we realised our own shortcomings. 

A short religious service, further discussion groups and lectures 
took up most of the remainder of our time at Shenstone. We did, 
however, have a little free time in between, when after several 
abortive attempts, we at last managed to get possession of one of the 
table tennis tables. We roped in a couple of the previous evening’s 
dancing partners and played several hectic games of doubles, in 
which we managed to hold our own. We have a couple of return 
matches to play next year. 

The final item was a Summary and Forum conducted by Mr 
Hempstock, in a light-hearted mood, during which questions about, 
and criticisms of the Conference were invited. Top marks to the 
someone who beseechingly asked if next year the door hinges of the 
married quarters could be oiled! 

Goodbyes were reluctantly said after tea, and everyone agreed that 
the week-end had been an enormous success. Great credit was due to 


_ the organisers who had spared no effort to ensure this. We felt full of 


enthusiasm and new ideas, and eager to get back to our students. We 
had made many new friends, and were really sorry it was over, but 
absolutely determined to be there again next year. We both agreed 
that it was the best fifteen-bobs-worth of our husband’s money we 
have ever spent. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


ST. FAITH’S MISSION FARM, RUSAPE, S. RHODESIA 
A Progress Report 
by Guy Clutton-Brock 


It’s raining today—the first time for eight months, and now it’s a 
month late. Everyone has been planting mealies since four o’clock this 
morning. Even the grass seems hurrying to make the most of these first 
few growing moments in our unpredictable year. It seems the right day 
for the annual report. 

Last year our report was about the land, what goes on here and the 
many activities besides farming. This year perhaps it should be more 
about the people who live on the land and work it, whose home it is and 
whose livelihood it provides. Many were born here and their fathers lived 
here before them, and their fathers before them hoed and hunted over 
these Makoni lands perhaps for three hundred years. A thousand years 
before that, or perhaps three thousand, there may well have been a 
flourishing and not so primitive civilisation. It is a land and a people 
with a history, though a history unknown. 

Today these small farmers, who work their eight-acre holdings, build- 
ing up a ‘common farm’ and a ‘Kubatsirana (Co-operative) Society’, are 
making history again—not the history of the hezdlines, but the real history 
of these fast developing territories, whose str-ngth will surely lie, not in 
the huge industrial plantation or the plush-car,eted skyscrapers in Salis- 
burv, but in the small peasant farmer, living the life of a man, producing 
for his amily and the workers in the towns, without large capital, from 
a land more fit to be carefully coaxed than dominated by the big machine. 

The last year has been a bad year for crops—not too little, but too much 
rain. The crops were drowned and many of the little lands produced next 
to nothing. It was a big disappointment to many a family—a disappoint- 
ment to which many are used. On the common farm we did better, ten 
bags of mealies to the acre in some paddocks, through much work, manure 
and fertiliser. The grass was good with the rain, so the cattle are well; 
400 they are on the common iarm, and goo on the lands altogether. With 
hay, ensilage, lucern, and meal of all the ‘left-overs’ and the local Muunga 
bean, we have just lasted out a long and frosty winter. The pigs look well, 
but the accounts say they have just made a loss; the prices have not been 
so good, but have just gone up. The poultry have just turned a profit. 
The whole livestock account shows an increased profit on last year. The 
store shows a bigger turnover and a reasonable margin of profit. The 
butchery, mill, building, carpentry and plumbing accounts all show a 
profit; so do the vegetable gardens, which have sold an average of just on 
1,500 lb. of fresh vegetables per week throughout tae year. Capital 
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improvements have been maintained and include the fencing of our 
boundaries and, some paddocks, a dam, chicken houses, additions to the 
store, carpenter’s shop and pigsties. The accounts do not include the 
value of contour ridges, improved pastures or trees, nor any growing 
crops or cultivations. The Balance Sheet shows that our realisable assets 
can meet our liabilities and that the General Fund has been increased 
by £713. 

Our economy balances—just! We plough on a knife-edge between 
profit and loss. As ever when it starts, industrialisation in the towns goes 
far ahead on cheap food at the expense of the land and the peasant 
farmer. £3 per month is the basic cash of the small farmer here, or per- 
haps {4, and in a few cases {5 or £6. He grows his own food on his 
land; in a good year he may sell some crops worth {10 or £20, or {50 for 
a very few. Perhaps he has 5 children, or 6 and ‘one on the way’. School 
fees are {13 a year in the boarding schools, and more beyond standard 
six. Education is the first call on income. There is not much left over to 
buy a new plough, a pound of sugar, or a new dress for the wife. 

This is the level of our economy. For most it just works—somehow, 
with families helping each other to send the children to school. With 
more capital behind the farmers it would work better—and of course every 
gift gives our economy a big boost. It needs a boost indeed, the economy 
of African people everywhere in these territories, if we are to achieve that 
equality of opportunity between African and European (and Asian too) 
which is an essential condition of peace in the years to corae. It needs a 
boost with capital and ‘know-how’, not invested in the hope of a highly 
profitable ‘rake-off’ in interest and capital appreciation, but shared as a 
co-operative service with the under-privileged, by those more highly 
orivileged who should now know wherein lies the peace of the world. 

‘,.. It is evident that if the enthusiasm of Africans is to be awakened 
it is likely to be attracted to an increasing extent by the principle of giving 
a service rather than of issuing an order . . . Every encouragement should 
be given to evolving new ways of association between Europeans and 
Africans to counter the so easily gained impression of European enter- 
prise as an alien exploiter. It should in fact be building up African enter- 
prise . . . We would also advocate European and African partnerships 
and joint directorships . . . it is vital to take cognizance of the emerging 
African individual and to help him develop his sense of leadership and 
initiative. Nothing can be more important in this regard than personal 
acquaintance and friendship . . . It demands a policy which can replace 
mutual fearby mutual hope. We view it as a new challenge in the world, 
demanding new approaches.’ 

So says the East African Commission 1953-1955 Report, and a lot else 
besides! One wonders how soon—before it is too late—it will be put into 
practice in this territory and elsewhere. Africa is crying out for it, this 
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‘partnership’ of ‘equals’. Europe seems loth to give it fully, and half 


measures are not enough. 

On these little lands here, who are the people who are privileged to be 
partners together in peasant farming, the humblest of occupations as the 
world sees it? There is John Mutasa the manager of 10,000 acres of farm 
land and 100 peasant farmers, an outstanding leader of men on the land 
on which he was born, who asks no one to do what he has not mastered 
himself, and a friend with a very large heart to all who come with trouble 
to his door; Isaac Tsungu, his loyal assistant, the supervisor of the village 
lands and ready to turn his hand to any menial job; Cedric Wildman, a 
farm labourer by conviction, without whom the wheels would creak and 
the inspiration of a new life be lacking for very many; Simeon Mutasa, 
the gardener, the elected chairman of the village committee, with that 
good conservative wisdom on which humble people always rely; Nathan 
Machiha, the store-keeper, who hands in daily more money than he can 
account for; Patricia Chater who makes cheerful sense of the multitude 
of small transactions which make up much of the £23,000 for which she 
has to account; Nathan Nyakopanda the miller, who coaxes his belching 
old engine and accounts for every tin of grain from the 800 bags in his 
silos; Cyprian Mutasa the builder, with never an eye on the clock nor a 
groan when his plans are suddenly changed; Ralph Ibbott the bursar, 
steadily raising the standard of craftsmanship in carpentry and building, 
watching the finance, filling in gaps in the school, and chairman of many 
a meeting; Willie Mutseriwa the carpenter, a craftsman indeed, who 
won't ever be hurried to surrender quality to quantity; James Makoni, 
who can make as good a fence as any for miles around; Lucian Mutasa, 
who goes at anything with his tractor, and whose tractor, thanks to Harry 
Ferguson, goes too; Bonniface Chingonzo, a driver of oxen and a man, 
silent, cheerful, strong, and solid as gold; Levi Makoni the butcher, 
dishing out protein at 1s. per lb. in a growing land where protein is 
desperately short; Bevin Changadzo the stockman, a youngster not long 
left school, who knows every calf and its parents, growing into responsi- 
bility for £5,000 worth of stock; James Maibvisera the pigman, John 
Chitsiki the milkman, Joshua Nyamatowera the herdsman—too many of 
whom to telli—Muswembga, Mufambisi, Masarakufa, Kabangure, 
Mukaronda, Makarimayi, Mucedzi, Mutseriwa, Vumbuno, Mutandaguta 
—and many others besides. Most have returned from the glamour <.id 
cash of the towns to build up their lands at home. There are now no 
fathers away in the mines or the towns. 

These are the men of Madetere, St. Faith’s, the people to whom this 
land belongs in spirit if not in law. They are not ‘boys’, or ‘native labour’, 
but people, who live and laugh, and work and think, and ‘have it all 
weighed up’. Before sunrise man, wife and,children, they are inspanning 
their oxen to plough their holding. Then the men start work on the 
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common farm, the women go to their lands and the children to school; 
when the bell goes at midday they take hoe, and a mealie cob for lunch, 
aad go to work their gardens; then to the common farm again, not as a 
‘gang’ but as competent and responsible farm workers who can do a full 
day’s work, not once or twice, but every day throughout the year, except 
for 12 days holiday, taken mostly to build or thatch a house, construct a 
kraal or trek far to attend a wedding; when the bell goes again at evening, 
the men go back to their holdings, the children join them from school and 
the family works till sundown. Life is work for husband and wife, old 
men and widows; work on the land ploughing, planting, hoeing, herding 
cattle, making bricks, building granaries, cutting grass for thatch, inspan- 
ning oxen, outspanning oxen, collecting firewood, fetching water from 
afar, in clay pots on the head—and all on two meals a day, or even one, 
of maize meal sadza and a taste of meat or cabbage leaf. 

For the children there is work plus education, sitting on the cowdung 
floor late at night in the little round hut with the thatched roof, by the 
light of a bit of string and paraffin in a cocoa tin, sweating through the 
prep—in English—a foreign language—for standards 2, 3, 4, 5, 6—then 
on to secondary school for the lucky handful, with eyes fixed on the new 
University in Salisbury, whose future is fast emerging. 

‘In the field of labour one thing is clear. We have not yet found what 
will make the African like to work . . . Incentives introduced under most 
carefully controlled conditions still leave out of account certain mysterious 
factors which are the dominant influence for increased and sustained 
productivity.’ 

Thus says the Report of the Chief Native Commissioner for the year 
1953- Can it be perhaps that the ‘factors’ are not so ‘mysterious’ after 
all, that a bit of land or a house which a man may call his own, a job 
with a bit of a future, a ‘say’ in the job, and a bit of respect from those to 
whom respect is given, « bit of ‘service’ and partnership—that given these, 
ordinary people just like to work, and do not have to confound the 
impatient efforts of those who ‘will make the African like to work’? So it 
seems to us here. Over the course of six years now, activity has been 
sustained and effort increased. Perhaps it has something to do with the 
feeling that this is our land and ‘our show’. If so, it would seem that there 
is nothing peculiar about Africa! 

‘If Western Civilisation owes anything to a world from which it has 
harvested such magnificent bounties, then, on this vast continent of Africa 
and in these problems of the land, lie some of its greatest obligations. In 
the light of tristory, the political and international implications of failure 
to discharge these obligations are so clear that I need not dwell upon them.’ 

This is said by the Minister of Native Affairs of Southern Rhodesia, 
in his introduction to ‘A Five Year Plan that will Revolutionise African 
Agriculture’. If in the future in this part of Africa, as is the implication 
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of this plan, the land, and the life of those who live and work on it, are to 
be freed from the restrictions of tribal life, so that they may enter into the 
modern economy, it seems logical and essential that they shoul! be freed 
also from the equally reactionary and uneconomic restrictions of racial 
politics, which at present in this territory so govern the use of land. It 
does not seem possible for a settled and thriving agricultural population 
to develop when the land is divided racially, for social and political 
reasons, by a ‘Land Apportionment Act’ which has regard only to race 
and not to agricultural potential. The mealie in its growth pays scant 
attention to the pigment of the ploughman’s skin. Africans are the main 
producers of food in this country, and probably potentially the most 
efficient, having regard to capital outlay and labour costs. The report of 
the East Africa Commission certainly carries this implication, that agri- 
culture, on which these territories so greatly depend, cannot be bound by 
racial politics. 

Along with traditional agricultural vractice, customary tribal education 
is also being replaced. Its place cannot really be taken by what is called 
‘native education’, but by an appropriate education for life, gained in the 
process of people living and working together. It seems to us here that we 
are really all involved in education all the time—all of us—schoolboys, 
students, farm workers and storekeepers, European and African, in 
learning together how te lead a fuller life, how to build up in this country 
a society which may endure, how to earn a higher living without destroy- 
ing the natural resources, human, animal, vegetable and mineral. We are 
learning while we work; working hard and learning hard; producing the 
means to increase our education; increasing our education that we may 
improve cur means. Perheps this is ‘adult education’. That is anyhow 
what we tend to call it her. To help us forward, we now have a village 
Community Centre, presented by the Dowager Lady Wedgwood in 
memory of Lord Wedgwood. We hope that the building wiil be enlarged 
in years to come. Meanwhile we need i as « village centre. We need it to 
enable us to receive those who come from outside, sometimes from afar, 
to see us, teach us, learn from us or just talk and discuss with us. So along 
with production, adult education has also increased this year and we hope 
that it will go on increasing. 

In case it is not clear from this report so far, we are concerned not so 
much with peasant farmers as such, as with ordinary people as people, and 
inevitably with Africans, who make up the vast majority of the population, 
be they farmers or newly-born townsmen. Inevitably we are led to think 
upon the wider matters which so greatly affect the lives of ordinary 
people, and to question some of the foundations on which this country is 
being built at such speed. To question these seems an elementary duty of a 
Christian and a citizen. Are we sure that what is known as ‘economic 
development’ must take first place above all else? Inevitably, with vast 
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acres of virgin soil challenging enterprise and initiative, and mineral 
resources of untold wealth, we tend to idolise the fruits which these things 
bring to individuals. But is it so that we can now with impunity, in the 
name of this idol, ride rough shod over the elementary rights and free- 
doms of those who are handicapped at the start, that, without dire results, 
half the humble homes in every little village may be breken by the lure to 
urban slums? Shall we thus preserve the essentials of Western Civilisation? 
Shall we not reap the inevitable reward? Is it not still a fact that “Whoso- 
ever shall seek to save his life shall lose it’, that the meek shall inherit the 
earth? 

These are questions not yet rightly resolved in these lands. Until they 
are, help will be needed in no small measure to discharge those ‘greatest 
obligations’ to the people of Africa, the peasant and ordinary people, from 
whom still are being ‘harvested such magnificent bounties’. 

This report will go to those who know these things. To state them is just 
to express our gratitude, from all the ‘ordinarv people’ on these lands and 
in these villages, to those who have had the vision and the love to be 
interested and to help, in a little corner where both interest and help are 
needed. 

(Further information concerning St. Faith's and its needs can be 
obtained from The African Development Trust, 30 Old Queen Street, 

London, S.W.1.—Ep.) 


BACK TO THE FIELD 


This title calls to mind “Taking up the white man’s burden’ or some- 
thing almost as arduous: ‘Ruminations from Rural England’ or ‘Platitudes 
from the Provinces’ might perhaps be more suitable for thse random 
comments from car who has returned to the field after some years in a 
national jeb. How do the national bodies interested in Further Education 
look from this present viewpoint, and what strikes one afresh about 
field work? 

National bodies exist to promote the work which goes on in the 
provinces and they can be judged by the liveliness, freshness of ideas and 
quality of thought in the work of their branches throughout the country. 
They provide a framework within which the local bodies have their being, 
and influence them to a great extent in their attitude towards other local 
bodies and local opportunities. But it would certainly give some who have 
worked long at national level food for thought if they could see how slight 
an impact their very best schemes may have upon the majority of their 
constituent groups. There is resistance, probably wholesome, to any 
attempt to impose uniformity of practice, and wise indeed are those 
organisations which take infinite pains to prepare the ground when 
seeking to carry their membership with them in any innovations. 

Of course there are some organisations, and some individuals within 
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all organisations, who never lose th: common touch and whose thoughts 
are constantly directed towards providing the circumstances in which 
individual members will have the greatest chance of development. On 
the administrative side of the work of Voluntary Organisations, however, 
there is a phenomenon which is sufficiently common for remark. People 
of ability frequently throw themselves enthusiastically into work for a 
Voluntary Organisation with whose objects they are deeply in sympathy 
and as the years pass they come to identify themselves more and more 
with that particular body. They encourage its growth, they are jealous 
for its prestige, they concentrate upon it all their waking and sleeping 
thoughts, and gradually it becomes for them a world within a world. 
This is the way of fanaticism and, paradoxically, it may well result, 
through the gradual divorce of headquarters from the live membership 
outside, in disunity and ultimate disiniegration. 

Voluntary Organisations, and particularly those with avowedly educa- 
tional objects, might use the actual structure of their organisation more 
than they do for educating their membership in the practice of democracy. 
A start could be made by seriously considering attitudes of mind towards 
office-holding. How often does it happen that the chairmanship of this 
or that organisation is looked upon as a reward for long service or as 
a point of arrival, rather than as an experience to be passed through! It 
is not at all uncommon to find chairmen, particularly at local levels, who 
have held office for perhaps 10 or 15 years, and who would probably 
be embirtered for life if turned out in an election. All these little pinnacles 
of self-importance check growth and hinder the flow of fresh ideas. 
Here surely is a sphere into which Voluntary Organisations can intro- 
duce a proper sense of proportion by getting the priorities right. Are we 
not first of all human beings; in the second place, men or women; in the 
third and fourth, members of a given age-group and equipped with 
certain skills and training to enable us to gain a livelihood; in the fifth 
of a certain nation. Only in the sixth, seventh, or some yet lower position 
in the scale of priorities comes the fact that we are chairman of the Upper 
Tooting League of Culture or President of the Little Slowcombe Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Well, one wouldn’t always think so! In suggesting 
the need for changed attitudes, I am not advocating constant changes of 
office-holders for change’s sake. If a chairman is so enlightened that his 
office sits lightly upon him, by all means let us continue electing and 
learning from him for 20 years if he is willing but let us also be prepared 
to do the other thing when that, too, is appropriate. 

An organisation whose educational work is much on the increase is 
the National Association of Parish Councils. Parish Councils do not, of 
course, exist for an educational purpose, but are Local Authorities with 
real powers and responsibilities. It is encouraging, however, that the 
National Association, which is a voluntary body, is persuading the County 
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Association to provide opportunities for Parish Councillors to learn more 
about their work and about the responsibilities of holding office. This 
is in healthy contrast to the commoner attitude of taking it for granted 
that people in this country know by some kind of instinct how to conduct 
public affairs or even how to chair a meeting properly. If, as we rarely 
do, we were to analyse the behaviour of particular chairmen, the results 
might surprise us. Indeed quite flagrant examples of absolutism are not 
far to seek, as the following anecdote illustrates. 

A Parish Meeting was called to consider whether some of the tomb- 
stones in the local churchyard should be moved to enable it to be tidied up 
and the grass mown. The churchyard was a closed one, nobody having 
been buried there for at least 70 years but this is a subject fraught with 
many human emotions, and 52 people turned up to the meeting instead 
of the usual 6 or 7. The Chairman was determined to be fair: he was 
also strongly of the opinion that the tombstones ought not to be moved. 
There were three factions, those in favour of the stones being moved, 
those against, and those against putting anything on the rates. After a 
long and heated discussion the voting was as follows: for moving the 
stones, 25; against, 14; abstentions, 13. “That’s that’, said the Chairman, 
‘14 and 13 makes 27 against, so we won’t move them’! 

“The larger women’s organisations with educational objects do set out 
in theory to teach democratic methods. The pity is that so much that 
members learn and profess is used only within the structure of their own 
organisations. There are notable exceptions among them and numbers of 
women, through experience in a Women’s Institute or a Townswomen’s 
Guild for instance, have been stimulated to take up work in a wider 
field. But it is possible that these two bodies, with others, owe some 
measure of their success to the fact that a woman wishing to take up 
public work must be either considerably more intelligent or considerably 
more pushful than a man. The large women’s organisations offer great 
scope for female abilities without masculine rivalry. Some very able 
women are consequently lost to public life and there is perhaps a slight 
tendency on their part to over-estimate the influence of their own 
organisation on local or national government. 

An interesting question concerning the women’s movements was posed 
by a group of Italians who visited this country last year to survey the 
field of adult education. ‘Is there today’, they asked, ‘the same need for 
these large all-women’s organisations as there was in the early days of 


‘ women’s franchise?’ It will be interesting to see what answer the future 


holds. Presumably there will always be a need for organisations con- 
cerning themselves solely with feminine interests, and probably for a 
long time there will be a need for organisations to occupy the leisure 
time of the increasing number of women over 45 years of age. But there 
is some question whether the wider issues affecting life as a whole may 
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not be considered with greater advantage by groups which do not consist 
exclusively of women. 

All this may appear to over-emphasise the part that adult education 
might play in creating an attitude towards public life. Some may even 
think about adult education as Rutherford is reputed to have spoken 
about an obscure problem in higher mathematics, “The beauty of it is, 
my dear fellow, that it has no practical application whatsoever’! Most 
of us, I suspect, agree with Professor Waller that there is no adult 
education worth the name that does not have a social reference. 

Working in the countryside, immersed in practical everyday matters, 
is a very different matter from working in a London headquarters and 
being concerned largely with ideas. The greatest pleasure in this change 
is in working more with people and less with paper. What is most missed 
is the opportunity to exchange ideas with other like-minded people. 
Many people who arrange national conferences are almost pathetically 
grateful that those who come, appear to appreciate these assemblies so 
much. I can now certify, as I certainly could not have done previously, 
that the speakers, the discussion groups, the visits or the entertainments 
which the organisers lay on, provide only one half of the value of the 
conference to those who attend. 

It takes sorme time to adjust oneself to the change of tempo between 
a national job and work in the field (and by the field I really do mean 
the countryside). The tendency at first is to demand results too quickly, 
but I strongly suspect that all too soon there may be a tendency to cease 
worrying about results at all! In spite of atomic power, modern trans- 
port, television and other signs of scientific advancement one has only 
to scratch the surface to find conservatism and suspicion of new ways 
and ideas as strong as ever. Not long ago I was anxious to encourage a 
village to undertake a building project in connection with the village 
hall. In order to give an idea of the pace at which things were likely 
to move, the secretary wrote a memorandum giving the history of the 
hall during the past sixty years. Amongst all the other information 
occurred the following illuminating entry: ‘27th May, 1949. Momentous 
decision taken to remove picture of Queen Victoria from the Council 
Chamber and replace with one of reigning monarch’ ! 

Finally, I find that I used to spend quite a lot of time trying to translate 
into terms which I could understand such expressions as ‘group- 
dynamics’, ‘methodology’, ‘historicity’, ‘haptic’ and the like. In my new 
part of the world we have ‘coral singing’, and ‘delerict buildings’, and 
we are ‘illegible for elections’. I know a chairman of a Parish Council 
who says he welcomes criticism because he has ‘very broad-minded 
shoulders’, and another who always refers to a certain circumstance as 
‘the bugbear in the ointment’. But you nesdn’t start a literacy campaign 
on this account: we understand one another very well. D. M. MILNES. 
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CHARLES I AND THE PURITAN UPHEAVAL, by Allen French. (George 
Allen & Unwin, 30s.) 

What caused some thousands of English people, during the reign of 
Charles I, to leave their homes and migrate to the wilderness of Massa- 
chusetts? This was a problem that fascinated the late Allen French, an 
American historian, and he tried to find the answer by making a diligent 
search amongst our public records. From the wealth of material so 
collected he has reconstructed a picture of English life at the time of 
Charles I, and concludes that, whilst difficult economic and political con- 
ditions caused some men to emigrate, the predominant cause was the 
religious one; Laudian policies were making England, literally, an impos- 
sible place for the Puritans. 

Mr French amassed a great deal of interesting material, and the 
conditions which he records are certainly such as might have led men to 
leave their own country and seek their fortunes across the seas. But as he, 
deliberately, makes no attempt to follow the emigrants once they have 
embarked, and does not relate the society which they established in 
Massachusetts to the conditions which they left behind, the evidence 
remains largely circumstantial, and rarely direct. It might have been 
instructive also to compare the causes which, at about the same time, 
prompted the Kentish gentry to colonize Virginia. However, Mr French’s 
concern is with the Puritan exodus to Massachusetts, and he does not go 
outside the limits which he has set himself. 

From the point of view of the English reader the book would have been 
more valuable if the limits had not been set so narrowly. The American 
reader, on the other hand, will mislead himself if he thinks that it gives a 
complete assessment of England under Charles I; Mr French is, ex 
hypothesi, concerned only with discontents such as might have caused 
men to emigrate. But did their motives always spring from these discon- 
tents? How much ought we to allow for missionary zeal, for ignoble 
cupidity, for a noble spirit of adventurousness? Sometimes the public 
records afford us revealing glimpses into men’s minds, but often the 
motives that prompt men’s actions are hidden, and scarcely to be guessed 
at. 

The fact remains that Mr French has brought together a great deal of 
information, has presented it in an interesting way, and that his book is 
eminently readable. F.W.J. 


SCIENTIFIC FILM REVIEW. (Scientific Film Association, 164 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.z2. 15s. a year; 3s. 6d. each issue.) 

Those who find it difficult-to locate suitable films for adult groups 

will find this periodical a helpful tool. The April number was the first 
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in a new format. Under a revised publication policy, the journal will 
appear six times a year and three issues will contain film reviews and 
appraisals, articles on various aspects of scientific and industrial filme, 
and other information of interest to those working with films. The 
other three issues will generally be devoted to films on specific subjects, 
beginning with films on chemistry in June. Future subjects will include 
agriculture, building and construction, economics, and _ industrial 
training. 

The reviews (compiled by individuals or special panels) and appraisals 
(the collective work of special panels) indicate the appropriate audiences 
for each film. In the April issue three films on work study are marked as 
being suitable for Centres of Adult Education and Industrial Training 
Courses; two of these are marked ‘Of interest also to general audiences’. 
‘Station 307,’ a British Petroleum Co. Ltd. film, is marked as suitable 
for “Technical Colleges; Further Education; Scientific Film Societies’. 
‘Highways for Tomorrow,’ an Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd. film, is marked 
for ‘Motorists; General Audiences; Scientific Film Societies’. The 
appraisals are specific in their recommendations and ‘From Sociable Six 
to Noisy Nine’, one of the National Film Board of Canada’s ‘Ages and 
Stages’ series, is marked unsuitable for use in higher education or with 
specialised audiences, but suitable for adult training and for scientific 
film societies, and recommended for general audiences. Audiences for 
some of the other films reviewed include Young Farmers’ Clubs, 


children, and all grades of industry. F.A. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (2 Vols.), by R. B. Nye and J. E. 
Morpurgo. (3s. 6d. each.) 


siLvER, by Gerald Taylor. (5s.) 


PLASTICS IN THE SERVICE OF MAN, by E. G. Couzens and V. E. Yarsley. 
(3s. 6d.) 


THE NORMAL CHILD—AND SOME OF HIS ABNORMALITIES, by C. W. 
Valentine. (3s. 6d.) 

Here is another random bunch of Penguins—or to be more accurate 
Pelicans—that are almost an epitome of the range of adult education— 
social studies, aesthetics, psychology, technology. Clearly no one. person 
is competent to review such a mixed bag in any scholarly fashion. As an 
average adult anxious to know something of what concerns the specialist 
in as many fields as possible one is again conscious of just how great a 
debt we owe to Sir Alan Lane—and to those who have worked with him 
—not least Sir William Emrys Williams and other luminaries of adult 
education in its narrower sense. May their courage stay high and their 
prices low. 


REVIEWS 
WITHOUT (MUCH) COMMENT 


roresTRY, by T. A. Robbie. 
HANDWRITING, by J. le F. Dumpleton. 
HEBREW, by R. K. Harrison. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, by R. C. Johnson. 
(Teach Yourself Books—all 6s. each). Cheap, competent and con- 
scientious. 


CLEAR THINKING, by R. W. Jepson. (Longmans, Green & Co., 6s. 6d.) 
The fifth edition of a deservedly famous little book. 


THE ART OF MAKING SENSE, by Lionel Ruby. (Peter Davies, 16s.) 

Also a ‘Guide to Clear Thinking’. Roosvelt College where the author 
philosophises is a lively place; this is a lively book—but not three times 
as lively as Jepson. 


A SHORT WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH, by Raymond Chapman. (Bell & 
Sons Ltd., 6s.) 
By the lecturer in English at LSE and usefully intended for the near- 
illiterate of scholarship standard. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, by P. Gurney. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., tos. 6d.) 
See Mr Way’s article in our next issue as to the importance of this topic 
even in Britain. 


ENGLISH POETRY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, by Maurice Evans. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library, 8s. 6d.) 


There are some lapses in this series but this is certainly not one of them. 


COLLINS-LONGMANS sTuDY ATLas, Schdol (roth) Edition. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. Ltd., 11s.) 

Geography, worst taught subject in schools, untaught in adult educa- 

tion: why, when there are such fascinating tools? 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Though some of our ‘regulars’ have been appearing in somewhat 
unexpected form over the past few weeks, the recent disagreement 
between publishers and printers has not reduced the flow of pamphlets 
and periodicals to the Institute’s door. Indeed, there seem to be even more 
than usual on which we should like to comment if space permitted. 

The W.E.A. Annual Report 1955 is as meaty, readable and excellently 
produced as we have for long come to expect. Good value at 2s. 6d. from 
TEMPLE HOUSE, PORTMAN SQUARE, W.I. 

Community Centres and rural industry in Derbyshire are being well 
served by the DERBYSHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL, COMMUNITY HOUSE, 
43 KEDLESTON ROAD, DERBY, whose Annual Report for 1955 records 
admirable work in collaboration with the National Playing Fields 
Association in the villages. It is good too, in these factory dominated 
days, to hear of rural craftsmen who with the assistance of the Council 
have built up their shops into key units for the local farming community 
and are now so successful that they can take on outside contracts as well. 
The Report has illustrations of two very different village halls. One is 
a typical early Victorian church school—small, solid and square—recently 
converted for the village of Lullington; the other a new permanent hall 
at Breadsall, pre-fabricated, mahogany-boarded and as modern as they 
make ’em—and so is the Derbyshire R.C.C. 

‘Peace’ is again a respectable word, so we may safely mention some 
recent publications of the NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL (29 GREAT JAMES STREET, 
LONDON, w.c.1) which certainly merit the classification of ‘educational’ 
rather than ‘propaganda’. A pamphlet on Nuclear War and Peace by 
Professor J. E. Roberts (price 2s. 6d.) contains a factual account of the 
nature and consequences of nuclear warfare and of the expanding uses 
of atomic power for industry and medicine, in terms comprehensible to 
the non-scientific layman, together with a chapter on the moral issues, 
contributed by the Bishop of Chichester. We also recommend a provoca- 
tive booklet by Dr. Bronowski on the Dilemma of the Scientist (price gd.); 
and the Council’s Peace Year Book for 1955 (price 1s. od.) with a compre- 
hensive international and national directory of organisations, some useful 
statistics, and a selected list of books and pamphlets on international 
affairs published in this country during the past year. 

THE CHURCH INFORMATION BoARD has recently published a group of 
booklets written with remarkable honesty and sympathy and in which 
the attitude of the Church is not unduly stressed, on the many problems 
connected with love, sex and marriage, which should be useful to anyone 
to whom young people turn for advice. Questions Men Ask (gd.), and 
On Falling out of Love (4d.) are admirable ‘handouts’ of their kind, the 
one for young men and the other—a brief leaflet—for adolescents. The 
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Law on Sexual Offences (2s.) a handbook written primarily for the clergy 
and for social workers is a clear factual exposition of the law. All three 
are attractively printed and presented, and are available from the c.1.B., 
CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.I. 

Youth Service is the report of a national survey, described as a stock- 
taking of the last fifteen years’ work, compiled by the NATIONAL assocIA- 
TION OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY YOUTH SERVICE OFFICERS. It is the 
first authoritative statement of a Service which has grown up on a some- 
what piecemeal basis since the War, and as a progress report it is clear 
and stimulating. As is admitted, it is strictly limited to the part played 
by LEAs and a little more constructive criticism would not be unwelcome. 

Every year the NoRTH WESTERN District WEA holds a prize Essay Compe- 
tition. This year the subject set was The Good Tutor, A Student View, 
and a synopsis of the views pungently and fluently expressed by the 
thirteen finalists has now been published, and is available from the WEA, 
423 OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER, 13. The good WEA Tutor clearly must 
be a paragon of all the virtues; an inspiration to his audience; of a warm 
personality; ‘able to come to an understanding with people of widely 
differing backgrounds, education, religion and capacities’ and to ‘hold 
the interest so thoroughly that he fosters a desire for more knowledge 
and a longing for deeper understanding, not only for the short hours 
of the class but for a lifetime’. He—or she—must be clear, fluent, 
humorous maybe and tolerant; ‘ a prepossessing tutor, superbly dressed 
and of the right sex’, and without mannerisms unless they prove 
endearing! All in all, the pamphlet is both entertaining and profitable 
reading, describing not only what the student appreciates but also his 
pet aversions, and should the younger or less experienced tutor feel a 
sudden doubt as to how his own students view him, let him remember 
the concluding words of one essayist: ‘On the pages of memory are they 
not all good tutors?’ 

News from the Field this Quarter gives us a vivid glimpse of life in 
a community project in Central Africa. Adult Education in a Changing 
Africa, a Report on the INTER-AFRICAN SEMINAR held in the Gold Coast in 
December, 1954, by David and Helen Kemble, which we mentioned 
some time ago when it was in draft, is an extremely interesting survey 
of Extra-Mural studies in a new setting, and a serious study not only 
of the organisation and problems of adult education in West Africa but 
also of some of the wider implications of change in the region which 


‘ form the context for educational development. This is a short Report 


which should be widely studied by those who are interested in educational 
experiments whether overseas or at hoiae. Its cost is 1s. It was a 
Unesco job via its grantee the International Federation of WEAs. 

Here in this country, we have our immigration problems, and 
now for the first time are in the process of formulating educational 
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and social projects which will help the newcomer to an urban society 


may be studied more fully, so that those employed in one country may 

be adapted for use in another or may at least provide some profitable 

lines of approach. Nor is the Report without its moral for educationalists 

—for, as it states, the education of immigrants can be a very practical — 
test of the usefulness of education as a means of promoting international 
understanding. 


BERGEN, NEDERLAND. 


language is different—‘Workshops’ and ‘Laboratories’ abound where we 
tend to read ‘Study Groups’ but the problems for discussion are very 
U.S.A. have a more conscious interest in the scientific approach to such 


matters as community relations, group dynamics and the development of 


beginning to explore. 


to cope with the many adjustments, cultural or linguistic which he © 
must make. But our difficulties are small compared to those of the” 
New World or of Israel where immigration policies are major problems, 
Some Studies in Education of Immigrants for Citizenship, UNESCO EDUCA- ~ 
TION CLEARING HOUSE No. xvi (HMSO 2s.) considers the position in four ~ 
countries—Australia, Canada, Brazil and Israel—and summarises the — 
extent to which cultural and political assimilation have been achieved in ~ 
each case through educational and group activities which go beyond the ~ 
mere teaching of language. The assessment is highly interesting in itself, 


but it is hoped by the authors that the methods outlined in the Report ~ 


Two other publications in the international field must be mentioned— ~ 
The Spring number of the Internationql Bulletin of Workers’ Education, © 
Journal of the INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION and available from 27 PORTMAN © 
SQUARE, W.I, with its thoughtful article on Adult Education in Italy — 
by Professor Waller; and February’s Notes and Studies, a series of inter- e 
national conference reports, published in English, French and German © 
by the EUROPEAN BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION, T’HUIS KINHEM, BREELAAN 55, _ 


From America, in April’s Adult Leadership, comes a Calendar of ~ 
Summer Courses for professional people, educationalists and others. The — 


similar., More ‘group-minded’, however, our opposite numbers in the © 


leadership, than we normally admit to having over here—and vital — 
problems these are which adult education, the world over, is only — 
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